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News Notes of the F ortnight 


The Near East Crisis 

HE past fortnight in the Near East 

has been an alternation of relief and 
fresh alarm, with a succession of pro- 
posals between France and England, and 
between the Nationalist Turks and the 
Allies. It became clear early in the 
negotiations that France would almost 
certainly not support Great Britain's 
stand against Turkish repossession of 
the Straits by military action, and in 
England itself there is a strong move- 
ment, headed by labor, against the mili- 
tary policy of the government. The 
terms of the proposition finally agreed 
on by Lord Curzon for England. Prem- 
ier Poincaré for France, and Premier 
Sforza for Italy were: the Turks to have 
full sway over Anatolia and Thrace up 
to the Maritza River, including Adria- 
nople, and possession of Constantinople, 
with the League of Nations to assume 
the guardianship of the Straits, and full 
protection of religious and racial min- 
orities; certain zones to be demilitarized 
and Turkey to be admitted to the League 
of Nations. The provisions of this 
Allied note were to form the basis of an 
armistice and an international confer- 
ence to be held at Venice. 

While the Allied note—and the 
French emissary, M. Franklin Bouillon 
—were on their way, Turkish forces 
were actually within the neutral zone, 
and the Allied admirals served an ulti- 
matum that they must withdraw within 
forty-eight hours. There followed an 
argumentative exchange of telegrams be- 
tween Kemal and the British com- 
mander-in-chief. General Harrington, 
while meantime the Turks remained and 
the British forces were steadily re- 
inforced. Finally Kemal offered to with- 
draw “slightly,” provided the English 
would do the same. Immediately after- 
ward the French envoy arrived, and as a 
result of his interview with Kemal Turk- 
ish military movements were halted and 
the Nationalists agreed to an armistice 
conference at Mudania. Kemal, how- 
ever, insisted on the immediate with- 
drawal of the Greek Army from Thrace. 
and occupation by Turkish Nationalist 
gendarmerie, with allied garrisons in 
the larger towns. As we go to press. a 
preliminary conference is being held, 
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Our cover artist this time is Pauline 
Palmer and the picture, “ My Mother,” 
while symbolic of many mothers, is a 
genuine portrait of the mother of Mrs. 
Palmer. The middle west is represented 
by this painter. She was born in Illinois 
and studied first at the Chicago Art In- 
stitute, where her work may now be seen 
in the permanent collection. After study 
in Chicago came -work in Paris, with 
masters like Collin, Prinet, Courtois and 
Simon. Then began (about 1903) exhi- 
bitions of her work, both in her own 
country and in Europe, with honors 
crowding one upon another—prizes and 
honorable mentions, bronzes and silver 
medals. 

And it is interesting to note that she 
was the first woman to be elected presi- 
dent of the Chicago Society of Artists— 
this in 1919. Her latest honor this year 
is the Peoria Silver Medal. 
dealing only with military questions. in 
the hope of preventing a clash. If it 
succeeds, a real peace conference will 
follow. 

The Greek Revolution 


I Ibi complexity of the Near East sit- 
uation has been greatly heightened 
by the Greek revolution—sudden., blood- 
less, and so far effective. Its leader. 
Colonel Gonatas, said simply: “ We 
were misgoverned at home, and because 
of that we met military disaster abroad. 
So we decided to come home and re- 
move both the King and the Govern- 


ment.” They did that thing. King 
Constantine abdicated, and was at once 
succeeded by his son, George, a provis- 
ional government is being established, 
and Venizelos, the former Premier, is 
being recalled to aid his country. It 
was he who won for Greece at Versailles 
all that she has lost or is about to lose. 
The revolutionary party is determined 
not to vield Thrace, and it is possible 
that Venizelos will plead that cause in 
the Venice conference. 

It will be recalled that this is Constan- 
tine’s second abdication. The first was 
under pressure from the Allies because 
of his pro-German sympathies, his wife 
being a sister of the former Kaiser. This 
time it was his own people who asked 


him to leave. 


League of Nations Achievements 

HE Third Assembly of the League 

of Nations has closed with two out- 
standing actions in its concluding days. 
One of these was the passage of a reso- 
lution for reduction of armament to the 
total expenditure level of 1913, and the 
other was the Austrian loan. Naturally, 
enemies of the League point to the fact 
that discussion of disarmament had no 
effect on the preparations for war that 
were going on around Constantinople, 
and that discussion of minorities did 
not prevent massacre in Smyrna. Friends 
of the League, admitting its present lim- 
itations, claim that its achievements are 
increasing. They believe that the Aus- 
trian relief, late though it was, is an 
achievement of great importance, and 
that the disarmament action, though pro- 
ducing no immediate results, not only 
points the way but actually prepares it. 

This disarmament action links to- 
gether M. de Jouvenel’s thesis that dis- 
armament is impossible without adjust- 
ment of reparations and debts, and Lord 
Robert Cecil’s plan for mutual guaran- 
tees of defense for any nation that might 
be attacked. The terms of the arrange- 
ment are to be worked out and reported 
to the League meeting next year. 

The plan for the relief of desperate 
Austria is a loan of 650,000,000 gold 
crowns, issued by private bankers and 
secured by Great Britain, France, Italy 
and Czecho-Slovakia. Each of these 
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countries will take twenty per cent. with 
the hope that the remaining twenty will 
be guaranteed by Belgium, Switzerland 
and other countries. Financial control 
of the country is vested in the League, 
with the revenues from customs, salt 
mines, forests and tobacco pledged for 
interest, etc., and Austria’s independence 
is guaranteed. This relief comes too 
late to save the physicial suffering and 
despair of thousands, but in time to 
prevent utter ruin. 

There was a considerable drive for 


the admission of Germany to the’ 


League, but the session closed without 
taking action. Hungary, it will be re- 
membered, was admitted. 


The Injunction Nailed On 


EVENTY-FOUR railroads have 

signed the agreement which the fed- 
erated railway shop crafts ratified in 
Chicago on September 13 to end the 
shopmen’s strike. 

The agitation against the Wilkerson 
injunction—not only in labor circles but 
in the general press—has kept up. Be- 
cause, despite the steady lessening in the 
number of strikers, the injunction was 
continued in permanent form, on appli- 
cation of Attorney General Daugherty. 
Commenting on the widespread protest 
against it as an interference with consti- 
tutional rights, Mr. Daugherty expressed 
surprise and referred to the injunction 
as “the mildest form of governmental 
regulation.” 


We should like to know what General 
Sherman would have said about peace.— 
New York Tribune. 


Congress 

HE second session of the Sixty- 

seventh Congress adjourned sine die 
Friday, September 22. A special ses- 
sion may be called in November, but 
this is at present uncertain. The prin- 
cipal action in the week after the date 
of our latest Washington report was as 
follows: 

The Soldiers’ Bonus Bill was vetoed 
by the President, September 19th. On 
the 20th the House passed it over the 
President’s veto by a vote of 258 to 54, 
and the Senate sustained the veto by a 
vote of 44 to 28, with a margin of four 
votes. The Bonus bill therefore failed. 

A new bonus bill was introduced in 
the Senate by Senator Bursum (New 
Mexico), and referred to the Military 
Affairs Committee. d 

The Cable bill for the independent 
citizenship of married women was 
signed by the President (see The Wom- 
an Voter, page 18, for details of its 
provisions) . 

The conference report on the Fordney- 
McCumber Tariff bill was passed by the 
Senate on the 19th, and the bill was 
signed by the President; the new law 
went into effect immediately. 

After considerable delay, the con- 
ferees on the Coal Fact-Finding Commis- 


Very Briefly 


The Federal Reserve Board reports a 
reduction in unemployment and an upward 
tendency in wages as a September develop- 
ment. The volume of employment was of 
course affected by the return to work of 
coal miners, railroad shopmen and textile 
workers who had been on strike. 

The Ford plant reopened after only a 
short shut-down in protest against the high 
price of coal. 

The “light beer and wine” question will 
go on the ballot for a state-wide referendum 
on election day, in Illinois, Ohio, and Massa- 
chusetts. 

Secretary Denby has announced that 
there will be no scrapping of battleships 
until after the five-power naval treaty has 
been ratified by all of the subscribing 
powers. France and Italy are yet to sign. 

Judge Edwin B. Parker, of Houston, 
Texas and New York, has been named the 
American member of the American-German 
War Claims Commission. Justice Day of 
the Supreme Court is referee of the Com- 
mission. 

In Georgia, five white men, leaders of the 
Ku Klux Klan, have been indicted for a 
share in the lynching of negroes. 
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sion bill agreed, and the bill was signed 
by the President. This empowers the 
President to appoint a commission for 
the investigation of the coal industry 
with the object of establishing it on a 
sound basis. 

The conference report on the Capper- 
Tincher bill, which is framed to prevent 
gambling in grain futures, was accepted 
by the Senate, and the bill was signed 
by the President. 

An attempt to consider the Dyer Anti- 
Lynching bill and the $5,000,000 Liber- 
ian Loan bill were stopped in the Senate 
by a filibuster. 

The Deficiency bill was passed by 
both houses, and signed by the Presi- 
dent. It carries $2,346,642. 

The Rivers and Harbors bill was 
signed by the President. 

Miss Lucile Atcherson was nominated 
by the President to be a secretary of 
Embassy or Legation of class 4. The 
Senate did not confirm the nomination 
before adjournment. 





Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
Lucile Atcherson 


Statisticians of Congress say that 13,- 
711 bills were introduced in the session 
just adjourned, and that one in thirteen 
was enacted. 
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An Opium Conference 
EPRESENTATIVE Stephen G. Por- 
ter, chairman of the House Com- 

mittee on Foreign Affairs, after confer- 
ence with the President announces that 
as soon as Congress reconvenes a reso- 
lution will be introduced to call an in- 
ternational conference of all nations 
producing opium or its derivatives. This 
plan has been considered by the State 
Department for some weeks. The de- 
partment is convinced that a large 
amount of drugs is being smuggled into 
this country, and investigation has 
showed that it is the greatest consumer 
of drugs in the world. An appalling 
fact presented by Mr. Porter is that there 
is an annual production of about 1,211 
tons of opium and its derivatives 
throughout the world, and that of this 
great amount less than ten tons is used 
for medicinal purposes. 

This country is a signatory of the 
Hague convention of 1912 concerning 
opium. The League of Nations, how- 
ever, was empowered by the Treaty of 
Versailles to carry on the work of inter- 
national cooperation to control the drug 
traffic; and our failure to cooperate has 
brought considerable criticism, at 
which the State Department admits it 
feels aggrieved. 


Constantine’s mistake was in not stopping 
the Turks with an injunction —Brooklyn 
Eagle. 


The Twelve-Mile Limit 


HE question of our prohibition of- 

ficers’ right to seize and search for- 
eign ships threatened to develop com- 
plications with Great Britain. The agents 
have been insisting on a_ twelve-mile 
limit, but this, while apparently in har- 
mony with certain of our own laws (and 
indeed with a clause in the new tariff 
bill), is in conflict with international 
laws and usages. Though there has been 
no formal protest, Ambassader Geddes 
of Great Britain recently discussed the 
matter with Secretary Hughes; Mr. 
Hughes brought it to the Cabinet’s at- 
tention, and as a result Secretary Mel- 
lon notified Prohibition Commissioner 
Haynes that the three-mile limit would 
hereafter be observed. There is, how- 
ever, an exception—search and seizure 
is permitted farther out if it can be 
shown that the offending run-runner is 
keeping in contact with the shore and 
thus violating the customs laws. 





Pennsylvania’s Coal Strike 

N three Pennsylvania counties 85,000 

bituminous miners are said to be 
still on strike. The men, formerly non- 
union, wish to unionize; the employers 
oppose organization. The men also 
complain of low wages, an unfair 
weighing system, ruthless evictions, as- 
saults and even murders by mine 
guards; a picture very similar to those 
so often presented in the West Virginia 
coal war.—Gctober 3, 1922. 


Please turn back to page 4 and mark your ballot 


—— 
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Mr. Will Hays of the Movies 


OTION Picture Producers and 

Distributors of America, Inc.— 

a room of cool, high proportions, 
paneled in creamy white broken by just 
the right number of good etchings, 
furnished with fiddle-back and com- 
forted with overstuffed, a room to please 
one’s eyes and one’s bones. ‘The quiet 
door opened for a tall, slim man with 
a tragic actors mobile face and the 
friendly smile of the boy next door. Mr. 
Hays? No. “ The General will be ready 
to see you in just a moment. He’s so 
sorry to keep you waiting, but he’s in a 
most important conference. You know 
how they are.” His air gave and inspired 
confidence. “He wanted you to have 
some preliminary material, to get the 
atmosphere, so he could start right in.” 

Another man loomed up in knowing 
tweeds, the unconfessed publicity man 
for the Producers, Inc. “ No, the Gen- 
eral won't have a publicity man. Not 
like most people, is he? He’d rather 
do things so interesting and worth while 
that the newspapers and magazines 
would come here and ask for them. Of 
course I do have to take care of a lot of 
details about printing, and that sort of 
thing. Why General? Oh, we brought 
that down from his being Postmaster- 
General in Washington. We like it.” 

His voice held the friendliness of a 
loyal staff. He brought printed speech- 
es, a set of detailed “ purposes,” some 
definite information—fillers of conver- 
sation. “It might be more satisfactory 
to ask the General about that.—You'll 
find the answer to that in this Boston 
speech.” All friendly, all eager. all ex- 
pectant. And at last “ The General will 
see you now.” 

He came in hurriedly, shutting the 
door firmly on waves of words which 
tried to follow him. A slight man, this 
former Chairman of the lately success- 
ful National Republican Committee, 
former Postmaster-General of the 
United States, present President of the 
Motion Picture Producers and Distribu- 
tors of America, Inc.—all of them heav- 
ily imposing titles to be borne by this 
slim, busy young man. He isn’t hand- 
some. His face seems to have been made 
in sections by journeymen workers, and 
badly fitted together. All but his eyes, 
fashioned out of deep fires by a master 
worker. 

“It’s a long and involved job, this 
remaking of a contract of long stand- 
ing ”—those were his first words, sweep- 
ing aside unnecessary preliminaries. 
“ And while you aren’t interested in that 
particularly, I want to tell you about it 
so as to give you a sense of the back- 
ground with which we are working. 

“You see people who handle films 


By Mildred Adams 


are divided into two classes, the pro- 
ducers and the exhibitors. The distrib- 
utors are often the producers, and for 
purposes of discussion they’re the same 
thing. The producers are the manufact- 





Bretzman, Indianapolis 


Mr. Hays 


urers, the exhibitors are the retailers. 
‘The consumer is the same as in other 
lines, the public. 

“When the motion-picture industry 
began, certain contracts were drawn up 
between producers and exhibitors, and 
in spite of all the growth and change in 
the industry those contracts remain the 
same as they were in the beginning. 
They’ve never been satisfactory to 
either side. We’re trying to change them 
so that they'll be acceptable to both. 
There are several thousand exhibitors 
and perhaps a hundred producers in the 
country. It’s a job to make a form of 
contract which will satisfy all of them, 
and we’ve been working on it for weeks. 
But when we do get it, it will cut out a 
lot of friction.” 

A stenographer interrupted him with 
papers and a flood of words from the 
half-opened conference door. He con- 
tinued talking as he signed her sheets. 

“That’s one of the reasons why we 
exist, to cut out friction. You see the 
growth of this industry has been totally 
unlike the growth of any other business. 
It was more like the gold rush to Cali- 
fornia. When gold was discovered at 
Sutter’s Mill men shot each other and 
stepped on each other’s babies in the 
mad rush to get there. Then they began 
to look around and make laws and 
straighten out affairs. Of course it’s a 
bit exaggerated, but that’s the state we 
are in now, straightening things out. 
They gave you a list of our purposes, 
didn’t they?” He jerked through the 
bundle of press stuff with quick, ner- 
vous hands. 

“Here they are.” He read aloud, 
pausing to emphasize points and check 
them off on those long fingers. 

“* The object for which the Associa- 
tion is created is to foster the common 


interests of those engaged in the motion- 
picture industry in the United States by 
establishing and maintaining the highest 
possible moral and artistic standards in 
motion-picture production, by develop- 
ing the educational as well as the enter- 
tainment value and general usefulness 
of the motion picture, by diffusing ac- 
curate and reliable information with 
reference to the industry, by reforming 
abuses relative to the industry, by secur- 
ing freedom from unjust or unlawful ex- 
actions, and by other lawful and proper 
means.’ 

“Now we're setting about to accom- 
plish those ends in various ways. Last 
month we had a meeting with more than 
a hundred people representing various 
welfare organizations, the Y. M. C. A., 
the Y. W. C. A., churches, the Boy 
Scouts and Girl Scouts, the Parent- 
Teachers, a lot more of them ”—he 
waved an impressive list. “ They elected 
a committee of twenty people from 
among themselves to help us put our 
purposes into action. Colonel Joy, form- 
erly Red Cross secretary, has been elect- 
ed executive secretary of the group, and 
he will have his office right here so we 
can consult with him constantly. 

“We find all the educators of the 
country keen on improving the educa- 
tional end of pictures. Of course you 
know how valuable the visual method of 
instruction is. They are equipping 
schoolhouses all over the country to 
show movies of things and countries the 
children are studying about. They have 
agreed to appoint a committee to co- 
operate with us, you know.” His as- 
sumption of universal knowledge on the 
part of the interviewer was a thing of 
charm all by itself. “Five of the big- 
gest educators in the country are going 
to help us put this thing over. They de- 
cided that at their convention in Boston. 
Here’s their resolution ”—handing over 
another pile of gravely typed sheets. 

“These are in a measure local mat- 
ters,” he went on, “ but American mov- 
ies touch much besides America. We 
are starting out to sell America to the 
world ”—again there was the flash of 
earnestness in those deep eyes. “ Amer- 
ican producers make about 80 per cent. 
of all the pictures, and they go all over 
the world. It’s up to us to see that they 
represent the best that America has. 
That will help people to get acquainted 
with us, and will make friends for us. 
By the way, I have a story that actually 
illustrates that very thing. 

“ During the war the French wanted 
to call out their territorial troops, and 
there were thirteen separate tribes, liv- 
ing in a small territory, that were deadly 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Alice Lorraine Daly 


Will She Be 


Governor? 


HEN some one in South Dakota 
\\) started the question, “ Why 
wouldn’t Miss Daly make a good 
governor?” no one seems to have made 
answer, “ Because she’s a woman.” At 
any rate, the opinion that women can’t 
govern must have been conspicuously 
absent among her own party, for her 
nomination by the state convention of 
the Nonpartisan League Party was 
unanimous. Then, since there was no 
contest within the party, the primary 
affirmed her nomination and her cam- 
paign is now nearing its climax. 

This is the first instance of a woman’s 
nomination as governor on the ticket of 
a major party. Under South Dakota 
law, it should be said, the Nonpartisan 
League Party is the second in the state 
—two years ago the Republicans having 
cast about 103,000 votes, the Democrats 
about 30,000 and the Nonpartisans 
50,000. 

South Dakota has had a full oppor- 
tunity to make up its mind about Alice 
Lorraine Daly, because ever since she 
came to the state she has been promi- 
nent in its organization life. She came 
to South Dakota as head of the Depart- 
ment of Public Speaking at the State 
Normal School at Madison, Wisconsin, 
immediately on completing her gradu- 
ate work at the Emerson School of Ora- 
tory in Boston. That position she held 
for five years. Meantime she was shar- 
ing actively in suffrage work and in the 
peace movement. She was for a time 
State Chairman of the Woman’s Peace 
Party for South Dakota; she is a mem- 
ber of the State Board of the League 
of Women Voters and has been State 
Chairman of the Committee on Women 
in Industry ever since the League was 
organized. Two years ago, she was nom- 
inated for State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction by the Nonpartisan 
League Party, and, accepting the nom- 
ination, she took an active part in the 
campaign. In connection with these 
varied interests she has traveled widely 

(Continued on page 26) 


Missouri’s Woman 
Candidate 


f HE first woman to run for nomi- 
nation to Congress in Missouri 
won the race. Citizen readers al- 

ready know her name—Luella St. Clair- 
Moss—and a bit about her. Here are 
her photograph and a bit more. Demo- 
cratic nominee for the House of Repre- 
sentatives from the Eighth Missouri 
District, Mrs. St. Clair-Moss made an 
active campaign against two men expe- 
rienced in politics, and administered to 
one of them who had been victor in 
seven electigns: his first defeat at the 
polls. Her campaign involved not only 
meeting her opponents in debate on na- 
tional issues, but also a series of po- 
litical letters for eleven newspapers of 
her district. She won by a generous 
plurality. 

Mrs. St. Clair-Moss has got rather in 
the habit of being a “first” and an 
* only ” woman, according to her record 
—the only woman on a national board 
of education, the only woman on the 
local board of a Missouri office in her 
home town of Columbia, and for six 
years the first and only woman head of 
Hamilton College at Lexington, Ken- 
tucky—from which she had been gradu- 
ated with the first honors of her class. 

But it is with another college that 
she is more closely connected. Born 
in Illinois in 1865, she was married in 
1886 to Professor St. Clair, of Lexing- 
ton, and when in 1893 he was called 
to the presidency of Christian College 
at Columbia, Missouri, he accepted with 
the understanding that, because of his 
own failing health, his wife was to 
share with him the responsibilities of 
office. A few months later he died and 
Luella St. Clair, then only twenty-seven, 
became the first woman head of the col- 
lege. For twenty-seven years she was 
identified with the administration of 
Christian College, except for the six 
years at Hamilton. She was president 

(Continued on page 26) 





Luella St. Clair Moss 


——— 
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Adelina Otero-Warren 


New Mexico 
Names Her 


EW MEXICO is a state of sur- 
j prises. While it is the youngest 
1 and by many thought to hold 
only cactus, deserts and Indians, it is in 
reality one of the oldest sections of our 
Union: and it has on its statute books 
some of the most advanced welfare legis- 
lation of any of the states. 

This year—the first campaign since 
the change in the state constitution 
which enabled women to hold all offices 
—both parties have recognized our 
women by nominating them to high 
posts. The Republican party, at its 
convention just held at Albuquerque, 
nominated Mrs. Adelina Otero-Warren, 
a native daughter of Santa Fé, for 
member of Congress, and the Democrats 
honored another native daughter, Senora 
Soledad Chavez y Chacon, whose home 
is in Albuquerque, for Secretary of State 
and Miss Isabel Eccles, of Silver City, 
for State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 

Mrs. Otero-Warren has been county 
superintendent of schools for Sante Fé 
County for the past six years. The 
popularity she has won was attested at 
the convention, when she defeated her 
opponent, Nestor Montoyo, present 
Congressman, four to one, receiving 
14614, votes to his 9914. She came into 
the convention with solid delegations 
from eleven counties. 

Mrs. Otero-Warren first became in- 
terested in the schools and public life 
through the Child Welfare department 
of the Sante Fé Woman’s Club. She 
saw, especially, the great need of rural 
schools, and since her election there has 
been a marked improvement throughout 
the county. Due to her keen business 
ability, for the first time in their his- 
tory the schools have been run on a 
cash basis, and they enter the year with 
a surplus. Among other reforms Mrs. 
Otero-Warren has insisted upon teach- 
ing English exclusively in the schools, 
and by direct method. not by transla- 
tions. This has been accomplished 
even in the remote rural districts where 
there have been no Anglo-Saxon pupils, 
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and the teachers have all been Spanish- 
speaking Americans. 

It must be remembered that Spanish- 
speaking Americans (and there are no 
more loyal Americans to be found) 
constitute between sixty and seventy 
per cent of the state population. Not 
longer ago than 1846 New Mexico was 
the Province of New Spain, and the 
early settlers and molders of | its 
destiny were Spanish. The ancestors 
of Mrs. Otero-Warren herself were 
Spanish Grandees from Valencia and 
Castile, in old Spain. 

When the suffrage amendment was 
ratified by the state legislature. Mrs. 
Otero-Warren was Legislative Chair- 
man of the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and did most effective work in 
securing its passage. She was _ presi- 
dent of the State Board of Health. the 
first woman in the United States to hold 
such a position at that time. Since the 
passage of the Sheppard-Towner Ma- 
ternity Bill, she has been President of 
the State Public Welfare Board, created 
to meet the requirements of that act. 

Mrs. Otero-Warren has always been 
identified with the interest of women 
and children, and when I asked her 
what would be her policy if elected to 
Congress, she replied: “To serve the 
people of New Mexico, especially the 
women and children.” 

“Tt has been reported that you are 
to support wet legislation.” I said. ~ if 
you are elected.” 

“| have heard that rumor, too.” she 
answered. “ And my answer is that I 
mean to try to represent my constit- 
uents in this as in other matters if I 
am elected. New Mexico went dry be- 
fore the nation did. It then ratified the 
prohibition amendment. So it seems to 
me that our people have spoken in no 
uncertain terms, both to the world and 
to me, and by their actions have al- 
ready given me. or my opponent. our 
instructions. 

“T feel very keenly,” she continued, 
“that I shall be merely the representa- 
tive of my constituents, and their will 
shall be my will.” 

Mrs. Otero-Warren has not been a 
strong believer in the’ League of 
Women Voters, thinking that women 
should gain their political education 
along with their brothers in their own 
political party. She is, however. a 
member of the Santa Fé branch of the 
League of Women Voters, and said 
that she would be very glad to have 
League members tell her what they 
wanted in the way of legislation, and 
she hoped to cooperate in working for 
the interest of women and children. 

If Mrs. Warren is elected in Novem- 
ber she will go to Washington well 
equipped by education, training and in- 
clination to hold her own among the 
politicians of the nation, for her politi- 
cal training has had the supervision of 
her brother and of other Republican 
state leaders—Mrs. Geratp Cassipy. 
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A clubhouse built of imagination, courage and energy 


The Romance of the Atlanta 
Woman’s Club 


STORY of clever and daring 
A financing, which reads like a ro- 

mance, is that of the recent 
achievements of the Atlanta Woman's 
Club. Perhaps as an inheritance from 
the days of plantations, when they had 
enormous households to run, Southern 
women seem to have a positive genius 
for management. 

Thirteen years ago, the Atlanta Wom- 
an’s Club bought its first house. a 
church, for which it paid $11,000. To- 
day it has a property worth $250,000 
and what is probably the finest plant 
belonging to any woman’s club in the 
country. It has a handsome club house, 
an auditorium seating a thousand, fire 
proof, with boxes and completely equip- 
ped stage and dressing rooms, and there 
is now under construction a banquet 
hall which will accommodate five hun- 
dred diners, with a terrace for out-of- 
doors dining. 

The auditorium cost $110,000 com- 
plete, and was built, financed and dedi- 
cated inside of one year. Imagine your- 
self belonging to a committee which 
every month during a hot summer had 
to find $7,500 cash with which to meet 
bills it had contracted for building! 
During the summer of 1921 the devoted 
Building and Auditorium Committees 
met weekly, and kept ahead of the 
financial demands of the work of con- 
struction. Thirty thousand dollars was 
raised by the club, and a novel method 
was employed to provide the remainder. 
This was a loan of $60,000 made to the 
club by the Volunteer State Life Insur- 
ance Company of Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee, On a group-insurance plan— 
forty-seven young women, members of 
the club, insured their lives in its favor. 


All premiums and interest are paid by 
the club and at the end of fifteen years 
the entire amount will be paid up. 

The club did not start out with such 
an ambitious program full fledged, but 
as its membership grew and grew, its 
needs grew with it, and the $8,000 audi- 
torium it first planned was enlarged to a 
$40,000 one. The architect’s plans of 
this building were rejected by the build- 
ing committee because of their great 
cost, but when the plans were finally 
accepted they called for a $95,000 
building. 

A significant tribute was paid to the 
club president, Mrs. Basil Manly Boy- 
kin, by the president of the Insurance 
Company which made the loan for 
building. After she had presented the 
plan for the loan—a request so unusual 
that it must have taken his breath away 
—he said: “* Mrs. Boykin, if I were as- 
sured that you would be president of 
the club during the next fifteen years 
(the period of the loan) I would have 
no hesitancy in making the loan.” 

The many-sided constructive work 
which the club is doing shows the same 
qualities of imagination, of courage 
and energy, as its financial record. It 
includes such varied things as Juvenile 
Court work, a Detention House for 
Girls, gift scholarships and an art gal- 
lery to which exhibitions are brought. 
Under the American Citizenship Depart- 
ment an investigation was made of the 
ventilation and general health condi- 
tions of the basements of large shops 
where girls are employed. This depart- 
ment also conducted lectures on the new 
charter proposed for the city and 
worked for a zoning ordinance. The 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Harking Back with American Women Doctors 


to visit a spinster aunt in Phila- 

delphia. Having no family the 
spinster aunt had “ views” about chil- 
dren; she thought it might be easier for 
children to be content to be seen and 
not heard if they had something to 
think about. So she began the educa- 
tion of her niece by taking her first to 
Independence Hall, which is really a 
very good place for American children 
to begin the study of their history; she 
took her to Franklin’s grave, and to 
Chew House and the Mint and to the 
Chester Ship Yards and the Academy 
of Art. And last she took her to Girard 
College. And there, within a stone’s 
throw of the College, with its marble 
columns and echoing marble halls, was 
another college, its modest little sign 
minished by the towering Greek 
structure. 

Yet the humble brick building, with 
its modest brass plate announcing to 
the world that it was the Woman’s 
Medical College of Pennsylvania, was 
really much more important from al- 
most any standpoint than the school 
across the way. Boys’ schools began 
some time B. C., but this is the first 
medical school in the world founded 
for the instruction of women. For some 
time it was the only such school in this 
country, and it again enjoys that dis- 
tinction, other medical colleges for 
women having been absorbed by various 
co-educational institutions. 

Articles of incorporation were granted 
by the Assembly of Pennsylvania, 
March 11, 1850, for the “ Female Medi- 
cal College of Pennsylvania.” The 
“ corporators ” were men, and the idea 
of the college originated with Dr. 
Bartholomew Fussell, a member of the 
Society of Friends, whose association 
with an elder sister led him first to ask 
“Why should not women have the 
same opportunities as men?” and then 
to set about finding a practical answer 
to his question. Mr. William J. Mullen, 
the first president of the College, bought 
the unexpired lease of a building in the 
rear of 627 Arch Street, remodeled it 
at his own expense, and it was opened 
for students October 12, 1850. The 
first faculty consisted of six brave men 
and true and forty students. At this 
date it all sounds quite easy. 

At that date it was very difficult. The 
Reverend Albert Barnes and the Rev. 
Dr. E. L. Magoon were the only ortho- 
dox ministers willing to sit on the 
Woman’s Medical College platforms. 
The men who lectured to these young 
women were practically boycotted by 
their profession. They could not re- 
tain their connection with the medical 


Ore: upon a time a little girl went 


By Ellis Meredith 


societies; they were not called in con- 
sultation. They had to endure _in- 
famous calumnies, sneers, jeers and 
financial loss. Their salaries were 
small and uncertain; their equipment 
pitifully meager, and there was not a 
hospital which would admit their stu- 
dents to its clinics. There were no 
women physicians to put on the faculty. 





Dr. Ann Preston 
The first woman faculty member 


In those days “ drives” had not yet 
been invented; church fairs and bazaars 
and oyster suppers and ice-cream fétes 
brought relief to popular causes, but 
this was not a popular cause, and then 
as now medical equipment was expen- 
sive. They needed a manikin, but they 
might about as well have needed the 
Golden Buddha so far as means to get 
it were concerned. 

However, there were some sources of 
revenue then which are now lacking. 
Dr. Elwood Harvey read two adver- 
tisements—one of them was for the re- 
turn of a run-away slave girl, the other 
was for the delivery of the same girl to 
a station of the “Underground Rail- 
road” in New York City. Dr. Harvey 
knew various “ Conductors” along the 
way and he drove to Washington, found 
the girl, gave instructions that she 
should be dressed as a boy and meet 
him in front of the White House. The 
doctor drove up, picked up his “ hoy,” 
got him safely to Philadelphia. and 
thence to New York and freedom and 
with the three hundred dollars’ reward 
he bought the college its first manikin. 
He was the Professor of Principle and 
Practice of Medicine. 

The requirements for matriculation 
and graduation in medical colleges in 
those days were so limited that they de- 
serve mention. In the Fourth Annual 


Announcement, 1853, the Faculty states 
that they “ have determined to lengthen 
their course of instruction to five 
months.” In justification they plead 
that they have “followed the example 
of the University of Pennsylvania,” add- 
ing apologetically, “ Even this time is, 
perhaps, too short for imparting ade- 
quate instruction in the many branches 
which are necessary to qualify students 
for taking charge of the health and 
lives of their fellow men. It is, how- 
ever, the longest period adopted in any 
medical school in this country; and its 
adoption by the Faculty of the Female 
Medical College of Pennsylvania is pre- 
sented by them as an earnest of their 
disposition to co-operate in elevating 
the standard of medical education.” 

The college term at that time was two 
years—ten months in all! 

Candidates for the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine were required to be of age 
“and have been engaged in the study 
of medicine three years, two of which 
must have been under the supervision 
of a reputable physician” and “the 
candidate must have attended two full 
courses of lectures” in the college. 

Barred from the hospitals, the Faculty 
established a dispensary and _ clinic 
where patients were “examined, pre- 
scribed for, and, if necessary, operated 
upon, in the presence of the class.” 

The High Cost of Living had not 
reached Philadelphia at that era and 
the Dean undertook to find “ comfort- 
able boarding houses for students from 
a distance good board being 
obtainable at from $2 to $3 per week.” 
The matriculation fee was $5, that for 
Practical Anatomy and Chemistry an- 
other $5, the graduation fee was $20, 
and each of the seven professors re- 
ceived a fee per pupil of $10. Because 
there were students who could not com- 
pass sums so vast, a limited number 
were taken at a flat rate of $20 exclu- 
sive of the matriculation and graduating 
fees and the student was assured that 
“such arrangements will be strictly 
confidential and no distinction in point 
of courtesy and attention will be made 
between the beneficiary and _ other 
students.” 

While the majority of the students 
were from Pennsylvania, it is interesting 
to note that out of thirty-one students 
entered for the term of 1852-53 Massa- 
chusetts had one, Connecticut one. 
Rhode Island one, New York five, and 
those far distant lands, Ohio. Illinois, 
Canada and England had each one rep- 
resentative. That year the honorary 
degree of M.D. was conferred on Har- 
riet K. Hunt of Boston. Those thin 
little pamphlet announcements are as 
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inspiring reading as the thick, seventy- 
five page book which the College sends 
gut today, but always one wishes that 
more had been told. 

One of the first graduates, Ann Pres- 
ton, was the first woman to serve as a 
member of the faculty; she was first 
professor of physiology and in 1867 
was elected Dean of the Faculty, con- 
tinuing to teach physiology until her 
death in 1872. It is interesting to note 
that coincident with her election was the 
change of the name from “ Female ” to 
Woman’s Medical College—a straw, but 
significant of a rising wind. 

Like most of the pathfinding women, 
she was a temperance worker and active 
in the anti-slavery cause, which is an- 
other way of saying that she had great 
courage. She had been studying physi- 
ology and hygiene for some time before 
the College opened, and graduated at 
its first commencement, but stayed 
right on after commencement doing 
post-graduate work, and lecturing on 
these subjects not only in Philadelphia, 
but in New York and Baltimore, and 
many smaller towns, handling her 
theme with such delicacy that even the 
captiously finicky were unable to find 
fault. 

Incidentally, she made converts to 
the horrific idea of women as medical 
practitioners, and as occasion arose she 
told of the great necessity for a 
Woman’s Hospital. Without actual 
hospital practice the woman student 
could not have the advantages open to 
her brother; if only they could estab- 
lish such a hospital, no matter how 
small the beginning, Dr. Preston knew 
it would prove its own justification. 

Then came the Civil War, and if any- 
one wants a realizing sense of the 
change in public opinion concerning 
women physicians in the last half cen- 
tury here are two facts. In 1861 this 
college was closed. In 1917 the House 
of Delegates of the State Medical So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania adopted a resolu- 
tion instructing the various county 
societies to make “ public appeals to 
college women who are educationally 
and temperamentally fitted for the 
study of medicine to take up this study 
at once, that they may prepare them- 
selves to enter the medical profession 
and thus aid in meeting the coming 
stress in caring for the sick in our civil 
population.” 

Dr. Preston was opposed to closing 
the college “even if there should be 
but one paying student,” but accepted 
the will of the majority and bent all 
her time to the accomplishment of her 
other aim, the establishment of a 
Woman’s Hospital. While she was 
raising funds Dr. Emeline H. Cleveland 
went to Paris to gain the experience 
necessary to fit her to take the great 
responsibilities of Resident Physician. 
In August, 1860, she entered the School 
of Obstetrics in connection with La 
Maternité. and when she graduated in 


June, 1861, along with her diploma she 
received five prizes, two of them 
“firsts,” as well as “~ honorable 
mention.” 

Gradually, this little group of men 
and women began to find side-doors 
opening here and there. The Women’s 
Ward of the Pennsylvania Hospital was 
opened to the women students, and those 
who wanted special instruction were 
admitted to the clinics at Will’s Hos- 
pital for the Eye and Ear, and the 
wards of the Orthopedic Hospital and 
Infirmary for Nervous Diseases ad- 
mitted them. The long winter night 
was lit fitfully by the aurora borealis 
of hope and there were signs that the 
dawn was not far distant. 

But prejudice dies hard. November 
6, 1869, the Pennsylvania Hospital 
having given permission, thirty women 
students attended the clinic, knowing 
that they must expect something verg- 
ing on martyrdom. 

“When the ladies entered the amphi- 
theatre they were greeted by yells, 
hisses, caterwaulings. mock applause, 
offensive remarks upon personal ap- 
pearance, etc. When the uproar seemed 
to be at its height, William Biddle ap- 
peared, accompanied by one of his col- 
leagues, and informed these rowdies 
that he came on behalf of the managers 
to say that the ladies were there by their 
consent and should be protected from 
insult and any man detected in any 
of this insulting, uproarious behavior 
should have his ticket withdrawn. When 








Dean Martha Tracy 


they began to hiss, he calmly said, * Oh, 
I don’t care for your hisses.’ ” 

Then Mr. Biddle and his friend took 
seats on the platform and the lectures 
began. The first speaker got along very 
well; the second was not so successful. 
Testing the eyes of a patient injured 
in the mines, he rather offensively 
turned him so that he looked directly 
at the place where the women were 
seated, and asked him to look up- 
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* Look up higher and tell me what you 
see!”—expecting a reply that would 
raise a laugh. But the patient, whose 
sight after all seems to have been better 
than the professor’s, answered, ~ Light! 
I see light!” 

The men_ students, 
that they had strong support in their 
attitude toward the “hen medics.” 
About a week later a meeting was held 
at the University of Pennsylvania and a 
remonstrance unanimously adopted by 
the faculties of the University, of Jeffer- 
son Medical College, of the various 
hospitals, with many individuals as- 
senting. They objected to the presence 
of women in the lecture room. 
Naturally, they felt called on to sus- 
tain “that high estimation of womanly 
qualities which should always be 
cherished and which has its origin ip 
domestic and social associations.” 

The Faculty of the Woman’s Medical 
College made a reply, in which they 
pointed out a few obvious facts: 

“Into these clinics women also— 
often sensitive and shrinking, albeit 
poor—are brought as patients to illus- 
trate the lectures, and we maintain that 
wherever it is proper to introduce 
women as patients there also it is but 
just and in accordance with the instincts 
of truest womanhood for women to ap- 
pear as physicians and students. 

“We had arranged when our class 
was admitted to Pennsylvania Hospital 
to attend on alternate days only, so as 
to allow ample opportunity for the un- 
embarrassed exhibition of special cases 
to the other students by themselves. 

“ The general testimony of those who 
attended the Saturday clinics, when 
about forty women were in recular at- 
tendance, was that the tone and bear- 
ing of the students were generally im- 
proved and that the usual cases were 
brought forward and the full instruction 
given, without any violations of refined 


however, knew 


propriety.” 

The discussion raged more or 
furiously, and in May. 1871, the Penn- 
sylvania Hospital finally directed that 
“appropriate, thorough clinical _ in- 
structions be given to the students of 
the Woman’s Medical College,” and one 
of the most eminent surgeons on the 
staff straightway resigned, but about 
six years later returned to the fold, and 
was even known to accept invitations to 
“ consult ” with women physicians. 

Presently the women found the 
“ capital operations ” and most interest- 
ing cases were saved for the larger class 
of men students, and they resumed at- 
tendance at the clinics of the Phila- 
delphia Hospital, special private classes 
being arranged for them in 1878 by Dr. 
E. T. Bruen. In the winter of 1882-3 
the Pennsylvania Hospital opened its 
clinics “to all regular students of medi- 
cine upon equal terms.” 

Meantime the College had moved out 
of its three little inside rooms on Arch 

(Continued on page 25) 
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United 
University 


Women 
By Virginia Gildersleeve 
N PARIS, on some sunny days in 


July, in the courtyard and garden 

of a charming old house in the Latin 
Quarter, you could have seen several 
hundred women, in scattered groups, 
chatting, laughing, and vigorously dis- 
cussing. One group would have con- 
tained perhaps a Spaniard, a Finn and 
two Canadians, another a Frenchwoman, 
an Italian, three Americans and a 
Swede, a third an Englishwoman. a Nor- 
wegian and a Belgian—and so on in 
varying international mixtures. 

They were delegates at the Second 
Conference of the International Federa- 
tion of University Women, between ses- 
sions, absorbing that friendly under- 
standing of other nations which they 
were later to spread among many thous- 
ands, especially through the schools 
and universities, the teachers of the na- 
tions, in their own countries. Every one 
who attended the Conference felt that it 
marked an immense step forward in at- 
taining the purposes of the Federation 
—“to promote understanding and 
friendship between the university women 
of the nations of the world and thereby 
to further their interests and develop 
between their countries sympathy and 
mutual helpfulness.” 

The meetings were held in the beauti- 
ful building of the American University 
Women’s Paris Club, 4 rue de Chev- 
reuse, which has been generously given 
to American University Women for a 
term of years by Mrs. Whitelaw Reid. 
who was present to witness its opening 
and said a few words of cordial per- 
sonal welcome. The purpose of the 
Club is to bring American college wom- 
en studying in Paris in touch especially 
with French life and thought and also 
with university men and women of all 
other nations. It will serve as a resi- 
dence for Americans and also for some 
French and British students, and it will 
contain the office of the French National 
Federation of University Women and 
the Continental Headquarters of the In- 
ternational Federation. The old house, 
with its recent additions, has the charm 
of old Paris, judiciously combined with 
modern plumbing and other material 
conveniences. 

Though the meetings were held in the 
American Club, the women of the 
French Federation were really our host- 
esses, and it is to them we owed the mul- 
titude of interesting and inspiring enter- 
tainments and excursions which formed 
a social background to the business of 
the Conference. Among so many occa- 
sions only two can be specially men- 
tioned :—the excursion to the devastated 
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The new headquarters of the American University Women’s Paris Club 


regions, which made a profound impres- 
sion on the delegates who went, and the 
opening reception in the Sorbonne, 
where the Rector of the University of 
Paris and his wife welcomed us. None 
of the Americans present will ever for- 
get the beauty and magnificence of the 
great hall, the cordiality of our French 
hosts and hostesses, the eloquent French 
address of our President, Professor 
Spurgeon of Great Britain, the music, 
the graceful thanks offered by the Presi- 
dent of the American Federation, Dean 
Comstock, and all the associations of 
the place, which made us feel that we 
were at the very center of scholarship 
and civilization. 

National federations of seventeen 
countries belong to the International 
Federation. The founders—the Ameri- 
cans and the British—have been joined 
by the university women of Australia, 


Austria, Belgium, Canada, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Denmark, Finland, France, 


Holland, India, Italy, Norway, New 
Zealand, Spain and Sweden. It is ex- 
pected that in the near future national 
federations in several other countries 
will be formed and admitted to the In- 
ternational. In all, between three hun- 
dred and four hundred university wom- 
en met and talked at Paris. 

The subjects discussed were various. 
Of the most lively and absorbing inter- 
est, most of us thought, were the reports 
of the delegates on the progress of their 
national federations—so vividly did the 
varying types of the different nations 
appear in their representatives. 

We discussed the establishment of ad- 
ditional club houses, and were much im- 
pressed by the admirable plan of the 
British Federation for acquiring the 


beautiful old Tudor building, Crosby 


Hall, overlooking the Thames in 
Chelsea, adding to it, and making 
it a residence for university women 


of all nationalities studying in Lon- 
don. We want club houses also in 


Rome and Athens, as soon as possible. 
We discussed the exchange of profes- 
sors, lecturers and students, the estab- 
lishment of fellowships and traveling 
funds, and the best way of enabling 
women to participate in these activities. 
Again the British Federation had a stim 
ulating step to report—the offer of a 
fellowship for next year, open to all the 
nations in the federation, to enable the 
holder to study in some country other 
than her own. It has been awarded to a 
distinguished Swedish scholar who is go- 
ing to France to pursue her archaeolog- 
ical researches. The American Associa- 
tion announced that it would offer a fel- 
lowship on similarly altruistic terms. 
Other subjects of discussion were 
methods of promoting peace—many of 
us believing that you promote peace best 
by talking about it least; methods of 
raising funds; the work of women in 
various fields; and the disabilities of 
married women in the professions. This 
last question brought out in the most in- 
teresting way the differences of national 
conditions, for no country except the 
* Anglo-Saxon” ones could see what 
there was to discuss in it—no disabilli- 
ties were imposed by their nations on 





married women. “Why talk about 
it?” they asked blankly, and _lis- 
tened with amazement while the 
British told of a woman physician 
who had a post as adviser at a Ma- 
ternity Clinic, but was dismissed 


when she married! It appeared, -how- 
ever, that in several countries the “ anti- 
feminist” reaction had gained force. 
Differences in national point of view 
came out vividly in other fields also—in 
financial questions, in political ones, 
and in the absorbingly interesting dis- 
cussion of the admission of the German 
women, when they organize a national 
federation. The delegates from the 
Latin countries explained how hard it 
was to get their individualistic people 
(Continued on page 26) 
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Florence King 
By Zoe Hartman 


EN years ago, business women in 
chambers of commerce through- 
out the country were as scarce as 

snowballs in the Desert of Sahara. To- 
day they are admitted to membership 
and active service on committees by an 
overwhelming majority of all the cham- 
bers of commerce. What has accom- 
plished the change? The late war, to 
some extent—and Florence King, the 
eminent Chicago attorney, the first and 
probably the only woman patent law- 
yer in the United States, at present can- 
didate for appointment to one of the 
new judgeships in the United States 
District Court. 

In 1912 Miss King was aroused to 
the fact that she was permitted to be 
nothing but a dead letter in the Chicago 
Chamber of Commerce, where her ac- 
tivities were limited to the paying of 


annual dues and_ assessments for 
banquets. So she quietly resigned and 


organized the Women’s Association of 
Commerce among the local business 
women, a few of whom had, like her- 
self, experienced the futility of mem- 
bership in the men’s association. The 


meetings were devoted to a discussion 
of business methods and problems. and 
scholarships in 


in time business 
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schools were established for struggling 
young women ambitious to enter the 
commercial world. 

The fame of the association spread 
and soon Miss King was requested to 
organize business women in Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Columbus, Indianapolis, De- 
troit, Grand Rapids, and a host of lesser 
places. These groups she welded to- 
gether in a large central body known as 
the National Woman’s Association of 
Commerce. Everywhere she went she 
addressed the women, pointing out the 
handicap under which they labored and 
advising them to work in their own 
associations of commerce. Frequently 


men, who formed a part of her au- 
diences, took her words to heart and 
set about the task of admitting women 
to their chambers of commerce, in or- 
der to atone for past injustice. Finally 
a countrywide survey conducted by the 
national organization in 1921 revealed 
the fact that, whereas scarcely ten per 
cent. of the chambers of commerce 
would even permit women to become 
members back in 1912, ninety-seven per 
cent. of them had now let down the 
bars; that fourteen associations now 
have women secretaries and at least one 
included women on its board of di- 
rectors; and that practically all per- 
mitted their women members to serve 
on committees and share in other activ- 
ities. 

As a result of these gains, the busi- 
ness women in most places, on the ad- 
vice of Miss King, are joining the men’s 
chambers of commerce, where they have 
a wider field for their energies. Mean- 
while the National Woman’s Association 
of Commerce is planning to disband at 
the end of the present year, having tri- 
umphantly accomplished its purpose to 
secure the recognition of business 
women in their own field. 

As for the woman who did most to 
attain this end, she has spent the greater 
part of her life breaking down barriers 
and overcoming handicaps. When a 
girl in her teens, Miss King revolted 
from the drudgery of a _ poverty- 
stricken Iowa farm and literally ran 
away to business school, working her 
way through and graduating later to 
seek work as a stenographer in Chi- 
cago. But the humble stenographer 
developed ambitions that would be sat- 
isfied with nothing else than a two 
years’ course in law in a night school 
and another two years’ night course in 
mechanical and electrical engineering 
at a technical college, to prepare her 
for specializing in patent law. Her 
knowledge of mechanics, for which she 
had a natural aptitude, brought her in 
touch with engineers and_ inventors, 
many of whom became her clients for 
life. This business alliance eventually 
helped her build up not only a large 
and lucrative practice before the 
United States District and Supreme 
Courts, but a most inspiring connection 
with the Illinois branch of the Ameri- 
can Association of Engineers, a body 
of 2,250 men, of which she is the only 
woman member. Within the last year 
she has been elected its vice-president. 

It is with the conviction that Miss 
King has the ability to serve women 
in a still wider field that her friends 
are now working for her appointment 
to one of the twenty-five Federal judge- 
ships recently created by Congress. II- 
linois is entitled to two of these judge- 
ships, and if Miss King is appointed 
from the northern district, in which she 
lives, she will be the first woman in the 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Florence Allen 


By Caroline Avis 


N the toastmaster’s phrase, Judge 
Florence E. Allen “ needs no intro- 
duction to this audience ”—which 
knows her as suffrage defender and 
friend, and as the first woman judge to 
sit in a court of general jurisdiction 
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(not to mention her as one of the Citi- 
zen’s obliging contributing editors). 
Presently it may know her as the first 
woman judge of a state Supreme Court. 
She is the first woman, so far as known, 
who has ever attempted that height. 

Believing that the judiciary should be 
elected on its merits, independent of 
party affiliation, Judge Allen has se- 
cured her nomination to the Ohio Su- 
preme Court by petition, as a nonpar- 
tisan independent—the only one among 
the five candidates for the two Supreme 
Court seats who will make the run at 
the November election without a po- 
litical party’s backing. Her friends 
have set their hearts on securing 50,000 
names to the petition, but the 46,000 
already obtained as this is written— 
from 68 out of the 88 counties in Ohio 
—are more than double the number re- 
quired by law. 

Florence Allen’s record is a matter 
for warm feminist pride. Working 
backward, there is the significant item 
that during the past month sixty-seven 
cases, the largest number ever cleared . 
in Cleveland in a criminal court in a 
similar period, were credited to her ef- 
fort. It was due to her that criminal 
court was kept in session all summer to 
relieve the congestion of the docket and 
make it unnecessary to keep prosecuting 
witnesses in jail for months. She has 
been conscientious, able, efficient, and 
unafraid. 

Reviewing her career from the other 
end—we find her in the first three years 
after her graduation in 1904 from 
Western Reserve, combining work on 
the editorial staff of the Cleveland Plain 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Kditorially Speaking 





The Business of Being a Good Citizen 
THE First RULE 

This is the first of a series of six editorials by Mrs. Catt 
on Citizenship, which will appear in consecutive numbers of 
the Woman Citizen. The title for October 21 is “ The Menace 
of a One-Track Mind.” 

N a moment of inspired idealism, our forefathers wrote 
the Preamble of our Federal Constitution and there de- 
fined the aims of our Government in clear and simple 

terms. “To form a more perfect union, establish Justice, 
insure domestic Tranquillity, provide for the common 
defence, promote the general welfare and secure the bless- 
ings of Liberty to ourselves and our Posterity.” These are 
our American ideals. Every maxim dear to American hearts 
came into use as an outgrowth of the aims set forth in that 
Preamble. 

The first duty in the business of being a good citizen is to 
memorize, master that Preamble. Or, if the task seems over- 
large it may be made still simpler, for the entire Preamble 
may be reduced to a single sentence: The aim of government 
is to provide for the common welfare. 

To a very large number of American men and women, 
politics is a tiresome process of electing men, whom one has 
neither known nor seen, to offices whose duties and responsi- 
bilities are vague and unfamiliar. It is no wonder that the 
business of being a good citizen is pronounced an irksome 
burden and that such citizens turn away from it in nauseated 
mood. 

The election of uninteresting men to important offices is the 
least significant incident in the big field of politics. Were 
Shakespeare here today he would surely amend his much 
quoted aphorism, “ All the world’s a stage and men and 
women merely players,” by adding, “and the drama being 
played is politics,” for politics is indeed the complete drama 
of life. 

The voters compose the background of “ the people” and 

from their midst men step forth to play their parts as states- 
men or politicians, heroes or cowards, leaders or sycophants. 
orators inspiring onward, or orators counseling the need of 
“standing pat,” and the climaxes of the early acts are 
reached in great campaigns, the final ones in legislative 
halls. 
“ History is past politics and politics is present history.” 
Ii requires only moderate intelligence to understand history. 
provided the facts, causes and effects have been well 
marshaled; but history in the making, politics, ah, that is 
different! 

Politics often becomes a wild tangle of conflicting motives 
and influences struggling in disorder to reach an aim lost in 
the fog of misunderstanding. That is the time when the 
unfortified American voter throws up his hands in surrender 
and announces himself done with politics. It is not politics 
that is out of joint but the understanding of the voter. 

The moods and the emotions, the optimism and the pessi- 
mism, the intelligence and the ignorance, the virtues and the 
vices, the responsibilities and the carelessnesses, the honesty 
and the self seeking of all the people are loosed upon each 
new political problem as it arises. The president and the 
pauper, the philanthropist and the crook, the United States 
Senate and the back-woods timber-jack are all personae dra- 
matis in the play. 

The citizen’s task is to understand the drama. He should 
enjoy it, thrill over its episodes, delight in its humors, be 
uplifted by its appeals and never forget that the right climax 
will come in time. He must learn how to recognize the plot 
and estimate the relative importance of the actors. The 
simplest of rules will tell him how to do it. 


When politics is in a tangle apply this simple test: ask 
yourself, where lies the common welfare? What outcome 
will bring the greatest good to the greatest number? That 
test will bring the citizen clear and honest thinking. He 
will find much of the hectic argumentation of campaigns, 
much of the loudest clamor, much of the fiercest contention 
to be mere subsidiary considerations and under the test they 
will drop away like barnacles from a ship in fresh water, 
leaving a clear view of the straightest road leading to the 
common welfare! 

It must be admitted that when the citizen arrives at a 
clear understanding of any given political situation by this 
rule he may find himself standing alone. his party and his 
nearest friends still groping in the fog. Yet there is a grati- 
fication; a comfort, even an occasional ecstasy, in the isola- 
tion of being in the right. 

Memorize this test, apply it. master it. You will receive 
the exaltation of an intellectual achievement when you have 
learned to use it, and you will thereafter find in politics a 
daily enjoyment. The duties will be willingly performed 
because understandingly undertaken. 

The common welfare is the aim of this government: the 
citizens, men and women twenty-one years old, born or 
naturalized within this country. are the joint sovereign whose 
business it is to find that welfare. All endowed with normal 
mentality and normal courage may attain such good citizen- 
ship and find constant recompense in each struggle on the 
forward way. Try the test; it will bless you and the nation. 

CarRIE CHAPMAN Carr. 


Another Triumph 


satisfaction to women everywhere. It removes one of the 

most humiliating discriminations against them which 
has existed and one of which they have been increasingly 
conscious. Until recent years, unless some legal complica- 
tion arose, many women who were married to aliens were 
not aware that through their marriage they had lost the right 
to protection by their own country. The war brought the fact 
home painfully to such women, both to those living abroad 
and to those in this country. With the coming of the vote, 
the injustice of the discrimination which made a woman’s 
citizenship dependent on some one else than herself became 
more apparent and harder to bear. More than one woman 
who had worked hard for the vote, found that after it was won 
for American women she was still excluded, although she 
might never have left her native shore. It only added to the 
bitterness she felt against her country for repudiating her, to 
find that every foreign-born woman landing in Ellis Island 
was a citizen if her husband had become naturalized and that 
every French or German bride of a returning soldier, although 
she might not speak a word of English and knew nothing 
about the country and its government, was a citizen through 
the bare fact of marriage. 

The comparative ease with which the Cable bill was passed 
is a proof of the political power of organized women and 
marks a great change in the attitude of Congress toward 
women. Before they had the vote every measure providing 
for direct citizenship was smothered in committee. With the 
support of the most powerful women’s organizations behind 
it, the present bill went through with relatively little 
opposition. 

It will add much to the self-respect of women and to their 
interest in government to be able to choose their citizenship 
for themselves as a man does and instead of having their 
allegiance prescribed for them, to be able to give it freely. 


fhe passage of the Cable bill will give a great deal of 
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The President’s Veto 
Prec of th HARDING’S message to Congress with the 


veto of the Bonus Bill was a statesman-like review of 
the case against the Bonus, given with much clearness 
and unusual brevity. 

The natior will never cease to be grateful, he said. Sick 
and wounded soldiers are being aided to the extent of $570,- 
000,000 this year alone, 99, 000 men are now in vocational 
training, $480,000,000 has been paid to disabled men or 
their relations. With insurance liability added, the expendi- 
ture for dependent soldiers will probably reach more than 
$25,000,000,000. To put an additional burden of four or 
five billions on the American people for a bonus which 
the soldiers while serving did not expect, with no revenue 
provided to meet the obligation. would be a dangerous 
precedent. 

During the next six years more than ten billions of debt 
will mature and will have to be met. The latest budget figures 
show a deficit of more than $650,000,000 this year and an 
even greater deficit next year even after counting all interest 
payments which the Government is likely to receive. The 
money to pay a bonus would have to be borrowed from some- 
where. Such borrowing would be a dangerous abuse of 
public credit. 

It would have increased the value of the principles thus 
laid down by the President if he had not added that it “ was 
inevitable that as the years pass pension provision for sol- 
diers of the World War would be made as it has been made 
for those who served in previous wars.” Has he forgotten 
the war-risk insurance act? This was hailed at the time as a 
modern life insurance for the soldier issued by the Govern- 
ment and was expressly intended to prevent the pension scan- 
dals which have been connected with civil war pensions. 

It took courage for the President to set himself against the 
tide of easy popularity which was responsible for the big 
vote for the Bonus in Congress. and the country will be 
increasingly grateful_—G. F. B. 


Women Judges—and Why 


E HAVE considerable on our minds about women 
W indee. On another page in this number you will find 
something about two women, one of them already a 
judge, who are candidates for high place. And on still an- 
other page you will find the beginnings of a list of law 
schools open to men but closed to women. Our readers have 
built up a goodly list of the schools already open, and we 
are counting on them to list these schools barred to women— 
and to help take down the bars. The reason for all this is not 
a mere assertion of feminist privilege. The point is that if 
we are to have laws and law administration adapted to the 
whole of society—if it is not to be one-sided law, one-sidedly 
interpreted, we must have plenty of wise, well-trained women 
judges. It is after all the judges who decide the fate of the 
statutes that the lawmakers pass. And the schools make the 
raw materials from which the judges are selected. Hence 
the need of plenty of schools to train women as well as men. 
But judges of Juvenile Courts are in a class by themselves. 
The point of view is different, though not contradictory. It 
is that knowledge of children comes ahead of knowledge of 
law about children, that the knowledge of law doesn’t neces- 
sarily have to be obtained in a law school. New York State 
has recently seen this ray of light and has made it possible to 
elect as children’s judges persons who have no academic legal 
training. Miss Ruth Taylor, Republican nominee for the new 
Westchester County Children’s Court, is the first—and a fine 
first—to illustrate the advantages of this arrangement. A 
thoroughly trained social worker, for thirteen years Director 
of the Child Welfare Department of Westchester County, Miss 
Taylor has learned to understand the child’s motives for his 
acts, and by the same token has also learned the’ special laws 
governing children as few lawyers know them. And she has 
not had to take time to learn a lot of irrelevant legal detail 
about corporations, contracts and the rest of it. 
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Of course there’s a discussion about all this, but at any 
rate it is an encouraging thing to find common sense applied 
to red-tape situations, and human values stressed at the sacri- 
fice of technicalities. We are all for women judges of chil- 
dren’s courts—whether law-school-trained or otherwise, pro- 


vided that, like Ruth Taylor, they begin with the child. 


How Much Do We Care? 


AST week Secretary Hughes told the world that the 
United States is in favor of the attitude the Allies have 
taken toward the Turkish Nationalists. We approve of 

keeping the Dardanelles open. We approve of protecting 
racial minorities. We sincerely hope the plan the Allies are 
trying out on Mustapha Kemal will secure these blessings, and 
we are “ gratified ” to observe their efforts. 

And the world, it seems, was pleased to hear this. It was 
supposed to hearten the Allies and possibly to influence the 
Turk, as he pondered his answer to the Allies’ proposition. 
Undoubtedly there is a certain moral value in even that much 
support from a powerful nation; but it is certainly, in its 
mild tone of “ gratification,” very badly out of proportion 
to our concern in the Near East. 

All commercial considerations aside. the American people 
have great moral and human interests in the Christian minor- 
ities who are threatened if the Turk gets his way. It has been 
estimated that at least a tenth of the people in this country 
have in some way contributed to the sixteen American socie- 
ties, colleges, or other institutions engaged in educational and 
philanthropic work in the Near East. And certainly we have 
a special interest in Armenia. 

Thousands of our people feel their responsibility; thou- 
sands care about what is happening in Turkey. Many pub- 
lic meetings have been held, and resolutions have gone to 
the State Department begging that our voice may be heard 
not only in approval of “the present British stand for open 
Straits, but in determining the place of the Turk in the 
later developments. 

“We have tried to shoulder off the responsibility in the 
final settlement of war problems,” said Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick recently, “ and one of these was that the Turk should 
be kept from wreaking death and damnation. If Washing- 
ton would speak, the weight of those words would be incal- 
culable.” 

Washington has spoken. We believe it should speak again 
Would it be too much to ask that we should 
show ourselves willing to sit in at that conference which 
will probably be called at Venice? We cannot forever refuse 
to be nationally our “ brother’s keeper.” 

Meantime—for our individual brothers in terrible distress 
there is urgent need for help through the Near East Relief, 
at 159 Fifth Avenue, New York, or other agencies. 





We Almost Have a Woman Diplomat 


T is a satisfaction that just as we are welcoming to this 
l country the first woman secretary of embassy ever sent 

here—Mlle. Stancioff, from Bulgaria—we are about to 
have a woman diplomat of our own. On September 20 
President Harding sent to the Senate the nomination of Miss 
Atcherson to be a secretary of an embassy or legation of 
class 4. Some opposition developed in the Senate and the 
session came to an end without Miss Atcherson’s nomination 
being confirmed. There is good reason to believe, however, 
that confirmation will not be long delayed after the Senate 
reconvenes. This means a real triumph in the progress of 
women—it is the breaking down of a thick barrier, since 
diplomacy is notably stiff with traditions and precedents. 
Miss Atcherson believes—and all the numerous women’s 
organizations that endorse her candidacy believe—that wom- 
en are well fitted for diplomacy and have a real place to 
fill. The only serious problem that will arise, comments the 
New York Tribune, is that over the social status, in matters 
of precedent, of a secretary of embassy’s husband! 
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What the 


American Woman Thinks 





A Married Woman of 
Genius 
By Jutia LATHROP 


NE day some months after the 
O Armistice there came into my 

room in the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau a beautiful young woman 
with charming manners and the sad, ex- 
hausted look so many foreign visitors 
then wore. A mutual friend introduced 
her as Dr. Radmila Miliovitch Lazare- 
vitch, wife of the secretary of the new 
Legation of the Kingdom of the Serbs. 
Croats and Slovenes. Dr. Lazarevitch 
at once became greatly interested in the 
Bureau and later, as one of our Govern- 
ment’s foreign guests at the Children’s 
Year Conferences of 1919, she spoke 
repeatedly with touching eloquence on 
the children of Serbia, and helped to 
make clear the special needs of her 
country. 

In frequent conversations Dr. Lazare- 
vitch told us—in that bewitching Eng- 
lish of the Continental lady so abashing 
to Americans—and with the modest 
simplicity of a child, how her wonderful 
mother became the first woman physician 
in Serbia, how in turn she followed 
her mother’s footsteps and _ studied 
medicine in Zurich. She told of. the 
war and of the hospital work of mother 
and daughter, of the horrors of the 
Great Retreat, of her escape with her 
father on foot across Albania to Capri; 
but always and above all, of her 
mother. Two years later when my sis- 
ter and I were in Belgrade we visited 
Madame Doctor Miliovitch and saw the 
other members of this remarkable 
family. 

Today after reading Mr. Hutchin- 
son’s “ This Freedom,” my mind goes 
back to this Serbian family and I am 
minded to venture to set down briefly 
the facts I know about the first woman 
doctor in Serbia, because they are 
facts about a woman of genius, 
her family and her career, and 
are worthy a far better pen than mine. 
These facts about real persons will be 
of interest, I believe, to some of the 
readers of “This Freedom” because 
the characters are fashioned by real 
life and not formed by the imagination 
of a writer of romance who suddenly 
and perhaps naively offers himself as a 
social reformer whose first ardor is to 
restrict the sphere of married women, 
especially women of genius like his 
luckless Rosalie, solely to the inside of 
the house. 

Dr. Miliovitch was an orphan at 
home in Serbia when her older brother 
some fifty years ago went to Zurich to 
study engineering. He wrote to his 


little sister ten years old and told her 
of the girls from different parts of the 
world who were studying medicine at 
the University. His description of these 
young women students fired the child’s 
imagination and she had from that time, 
she told us, the determination to be- 
come a doctor. So she was allowed her 
way and at seventeen she entered the 
University of Zurich; in due course 
graduated in medicine and returned to 
her country. 

She married happily and had four 
daughters; one, Radmila, also went to 
Zurich at seventeen and studied medi- 
cine. All are married and all possess 
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beauty, delightful manners and fine 
minds disciplined by university train- 
ing. The youngest, a bride, gently con- 
fessed to a law degree from the Uni- 
versity of Lausanne. 

One evening while in Belgrade my 
sister and I attended a memorable party 
at the Miliovitchs’ country place just 
outside the city. The house had been 
battered and the garden destroyed by 
the Austrians but all was fresh and 
blooming again. As the cool of the 
late afternoon came on, the daughters 
and sons-in-law gathered with friends 
who had been companions in war and 
exile. Soon the pretty grandchildren 
were carried off to bed—protesting like 
all natural children—and the party sat 
down to dinner under the great trees 
where gleaming lights contrasted with 
wonderful shadows. 

The affectionate deference every one 
showed to the Doctor, the proud devo- 
tion of her husband and children, must 
have made her happy and solaced her 
for the ill health which followed her 
war services. In five wars for Serbian 
independence she has served the sick in 
hospitals or sought the wounded on the 
field. “But in this last war she could 
not run quite so fast—she has done too 
much,” her husband said with tender 
pride. 

When I think of these young men and 
women—daughters and husbands—al- 
ready leaders of the new Serbia—one 
of the sons-in-law the present minister 


of foreign affairs, I am sure that the 
independence and devoted public spirit 
of this adored wife and mother—a 
courageous pioneer in a difficult pro- 
fession—have given a rich contribution 
to the family life instead of distorting or 
destroying it. Here is a genius in real 
life and genius must have its way. 

Doubtless each of us knows instances 
of women of genius or great power who 
have followed a career and reared a 
family successfully. Yet in part Mr. 
Hutchinson is right. There are women 
who leave home to the great detriment 
of their children and his pen could do 
much for them. They are a very numer- 
ous army of mothers in England and 
unhappily are not unknown in our own 
land. They are not geniuses. They are 
the women who are forced to leave 
home in order to bring in money to 
support, or to help their husbands to 
support, their children. 

Here is a genuine question with deep 
economic roots and a top growth of 
tragedy. While students are delving at 
the roots why should not the top growth 
attract the warm interpretative powers 
of Mr. Hutchinson? 

Given equal rights and dignity in 
marriage and reasonable living stand- 
ards—in other words, the basic require- 
ments ot agreeable and decent homes— 
and the overwhelming majority of 
women will be only too glad to bestow 
lavish attention upon children and hus- 
bands. Perhaps this will always _re- 
quire all their working hours, perhaps 
not. Time will show. 

But genius has its own duties and 
methods and makes its own gifts to the 
world. : 


For the Sake of the Race 


By Auice HamiLton 

HERE is a strong movement among 

feminists in this country and in 

Great Britain to repeal all legis- 
lation which applies to women only 
and to place women on an absolute 
equality with men. That such a reform 
would bring about a juster and freer 
condition for women in many fields is 
undeniable, but there is one field in 
which it would only harm, and that is 
in industry. In the United States the 
laws protecting women against indus- 
trial overstrain, accidents and poisons 
are wretchedly inadequate, but it is the 
hope of all who know the facts that we 
shall be able to strengthen such legisla- 
tion where it is weak and to introduce 
it where it is lacking. Surely it would 
be a disastrous thing if in any way this 
form of legal protection for women were 
made unconstitutional; if we were re- 
strained from passing measures regu- 
lating the length of the working day, 
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prohibiting night work, providing spe- 
cial care for the pregnant woman and 
for the nursing mother, and forbidding 
exposure to certain trade poisons, such 
as are in force in all the more advanced 
European countries. 

To insist on this is not to say that 
there are already adequate laws for the 
protection of American working men. 
for that is notoriously untrue. But 
when we are urged to let women enter 
all the trades and then make them safe 
for both sexes. we answer that we are 
not willing to take the risk, that reforms 
come too slowly and unevenly and the 
danger might be too great. It is not 
because a woman’s life is held to be 
more sacred than a man’s that the Eu- 
ropean experts have insisted upon 
greater safeguards for the wage-earning 
woman, but because their investigations 
have shown a lower resistance on the 
part of women to the strain and the 
hazards incident to industry. 

Even in ordinary, non-hazardous 
occupations women average more days 
of absence on account of sickness than 
men do. Statistics proving this are easy 
to find in the records kept in the sick- 
ness-insurance offices of Germany and 
of Switzerland, but I would rather quote 
from a few American sources of infor- 
mation in the field. 

Recently I had the opportunity to 
examine the sickness records of a large 
hat factory in Brooklyn. The men in 
this factory are exposed to excessive 
heat and humidity in many departments. 
to mercurial vapors in some, and in sev- 
eral the work is heavy and incessant. 
The women are employed in the office 
or in quiet, cool, clean millinery rooms, 
where they can sit at work. Neverthe- 
less, the “back shop” where the men 
work had 15.7 per cent of the force but 
only 5.9 per cent of the absences on 
account of sickness, while the office with 
16.8 per cent of the force had 30.3 per 
cent of the sickness and the trimming 
department with 7.9 per cent had 9.2 
per cent of the sickness. 

That women are less able to endure 
the heavy, dusty and humid work of the 
cotton mills was shown in the mortality 
statistics of Fall River, Massachusetts. 
collected by the Federal Bureau of 
Labor and published as part of their 
* Report on the Condition of Women 
and Child Wage Earners in the United 
States.” Washington, 1912, vol. XIV. 
The following table gives the tubercu- 
losis death rate per 1,000 among men 
and women mill operatives, compared 
with each other and with non-operatives 
of both sexes. Tuberculosis is, as we 
all know, the most important cause of 
death among wage workers. 

Deaths from Tuberculosis 


Men Women 
Men Non- Women Non- 
Ages Oper. Oper. Oper. Oper. 
BO<E8 PHS. ..00 0:0:5:0:0 1.6 0.93 2.23 1.10 
See. a sasneee yn ee 1.39 2.51 0.99 
irr ere 1.57 1.45 4.53 1.71 
 , aa Cee ee 4.46 3.36 4,91 2.19 
ae OC. 3.99 3.86 1.00 
ee vivwecssign 3.02 1.52 2.35 0.23 





It is evident that the mill men suffer 
decidedly more from tuberculosis than 
the non-mill men, but the mill women 
have an excess death rate from 103 per 
cent to 922 per cent, almost 1000 per 
cent. 

We must remember also that the mill 
women are massed in the early age 
groups when normally the tuberculosis 
death rate is low. If we compare the 
two sexes outside the mill, we see that 
the women have a lower death rate from 
all causes than the men in most age 
groups, while the mill women have in al- 
most every age group a much higher 
death rate than the mill men, especially 
between 15 and 19 years and between 
25 and 34 years. The total death rate 
from 15 to 44 years was as follows: Men 
non-operative, 2.04; women, 1.23; men 
operatives, 2.63; women, 3.20. 

When it comes to the poisonous 
trades, the case for the special protec- 
ition of women is still clearer. During 
the war in Europe it was necessary to 
employ in munition work women and 
such men as were incapacitated for mili- 
tary service by age or physical defects. 
The women represented the general 
average, the men a selected, inferior 
group, vet there was more sickness from 
poisonous explosives among the women 
than among the men. In Germany the 
explosive chiefly used was dinitroben- 
zene, which is very poisonous. The pro- 
portion of cases of poisoning among the 
women was 66 per cent in 1916, among 

















the men 56 per cent, while in 1918 
when all were suffering from malnutri- 
tion, it rose to 100 per cent among the 
men, but 119 per cent among the women. 

The excessive susceptibility of women 
to the most important trade poison, lead, 
has been emphasized for many years by 
British physicians who find they are at 
once more liable to become poisoned 
than men and suffer more severely when 
they are poisoned. 

Thomas Oliver, the greatest living 
authority on plumbism, has presented 
numerous reports showing this and re- 
cently the United States Public Health 
Service has found the same thing to be 
true among American pottery makers. 

It is, however, in its effect on a 
woman’s offspring that the most serious 
result of lead poisoning is seen. 
Women who have worked in lead trades 
before marriage and, still more, women 
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who have worked in lead after marriage 
are likely to be sterile, or incapable of 
carrying a child to term, or of bearing a 
healthy child. Statistics gathered from 
British factory inspectors’ reports by 
Thomas Oliver demonstrate the same 
effect of this poison. Oliver has 
grouped women of the working class 
according to occupation and to the acci- 
dents of pregnancy. 





Miscarriages 

and Stillbirths 

100 mothers, housework only 43.2 
190 mothers, millwork, not lead 47.6 
100 mothers, lead work before marriagé¢ 86.0 
100 mothers, lead work after marriage 133.5 


On the other hand, there is little evi- 
dence that lead poisoning in the father 
has any effect on the offspring, although 
experiments on animals and fowl give 
clear results, the offspring of leaded 
males being less able to survive the first 
weeks of life and weighing less, not only 
at birth but throughout life. It is, of 
course. obvious that a poison circulating 
in the blood of the mother can affect the 
child throughout its intrauterine life, 
while poisoning of the father can affect 
only the germ cell. As a matter of fact, 
lead has been found in the liver and 
spleen of the stillborn child of a leaded 
mother. 

Now it is only in connection with 
lead poisoning that we have such in- 
formation as this, for lead has been 
studied as has no other industrial poi- 
son, its use in industry being so old and 
so universal. If. however, lead circu- 
lating in the blood of the mother can 
produce such an effect as this upon her 
offspring. it is not unreasonable to sup- 
pose that a similar damage may be 
effected by other industrial poisons such 
as phosphorus, arsenic, mercury. It is 
even less open to doubt that industrial 
poisons similar in their action to grain 
alcohol should affect the offspring 
through the mother far more than 
through the father. There is abundant 
proof that the children of drunken 
mothers suffer more than those of drunk- 
en fathers, and therefore probably ex- 
posure to wood alcohol and similar 
compounds in industry is worse for 
women than for men. 

There are industrial poisons which in- 
jure the elements of the blood, such as 
benzol. nitrobenzol, aniline. arsine. 
Obviously a pregnant woman would suf- 
fer more injury from the resulting 
anaemia than a man would, and the child 
she was carrying would fail to get its 
normal nutriment. 

These are the arguments for legisla- 
tion of a special kind to protect women 
in industry. It is quite true that all the 
evils against which we try to protect 
women are also dangerous for men and 
we should work for safeguards for both 
sexes. But until we have succeeded in 
introducing a far higher standard of 
care of the health of workmen into 
American industry, it will not be safe 
to give up the special laws, few and 
feeble as they are, which do bring about 
some measure of protection for women. 
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The New Law 


HE President removed the most considerable remaining 

federal disability of women when on September 22 he 

signed the Cable act for the independent citizenship of mar- 
ried women. . 

The new law provides that an American-born woman shall 
retain her American citizenship if she marries an alien eligi- 
ble for citizenship, unless she makes formal renunciation of 
it before a court with jurisdiction over naturalized aliens. If 
she lives continuously for two years during her marriage in 
her husband’s country or five years outside the United States, 
she is subject to the same presumption as a naturalized citi- 
zen of having given up her American citizenship. If an Amer- 
ican-born woman has lost her citizenship under the now 
superseded law she can regain it by going through a simpli- 
fied naturalization process which requires only one year’s 
residence in the United States instead of the usual five years. 

A foreign-born woman can no longer obtain American citi- 
zenship through marriage to an American citizen or through 
the naturalization of her husband. She must be naturalized 
as a man is, but the law gives her benefits he does not enjoy. 
No declaration of intention is required and if she has lived in 
the United States during the continuance of the marital status. 
no certificate of arrival. Only one year’s residence is neces- 
sary. No foreign-born woman who has already gained citi- 
zenship through her husband will lose it. The new law is not 
retroactive. 

The President’s pen ended a long and faithful fight to 
place the citizenship of married women on the same plane as 
that of men. In the Sixty-fifth Congress, Representative Jean- 
nette Rankin, the first woman member of Congress, intro- 
duced a bill for the independent citizenship of married women 
and brought able women to supplement her own masterly 
exposition of it in committee hearing, but it was never re- 
ported out of committee. In the Sixty-sixth Congress, the 
Anthony and Rogers bills for the same purpose met with the 
same fate. In the Sixty-seventh Congress, the Johnson omni- 
bus bill, the Rogers direct citizenship bill, in support of which 
Mrs. Maud Wood Park spoke before a hearing of the House 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. never left 
committee. Of three later Johnson omnibus bills. one was 
tabled and two died in committee. The Cable bill. confined 
to the citizenship of married women, and the Curtis bill to the 
same end but containing certain clauses which it was believed 
might complicate matters, were introduced in the present Con- 


gress (Sixty-seventh) and the Curtis bill was withdrawn to 
leave the field clear for the Cable bill. The House passed the 
Cable bill by a vote of 206 to 9, June 20, and it was reported 
by the Senate Committee without change. On September 9 
it was passed by the Senate without a dissenting voice. 

A bare recital of the stages of the making of the new law 
gives no idea of the work women did to bring about its enact- 
ment. At the first annual convention of the National League 
of Women Voters in Chicago in 1920, the principle of such 
legislation was endorsed. The officers of the League appeared 
before the platform committees of the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties and secured the inclusion of independent-citi- 
zenship-for-married-women planks in both national plat- 
forms. At the second annual convention of the League, in 
Cleveland, the principle was endorsed again and at the third 
convention in Baltimore, last spring, the directing board de- 
cided to make it the major federal measure to be worked for. 
At the end of the convention delegates came to Washington 
and when each of them met her Senator or Representative, 
she urged upon him the enactment of the law for which the 
women of the country through their organizations were ask- 
ing. 

Of the work done by the League’s president, Representa- 
tive Johnson of Washington said. “ Much of the credit for the 
passage of this legislation by this Congress is due to Mrs. 
Maud Wood Park, of the Women Voters’ League.” (Congres- 
sional Record September 22, p. 14200). Mrs. Park was inde- 
fatigable. When she appeared before the House Committee 
hearing to speak for the bill, she was listened to with obvious 
interest. In the years which had intervened since Miss Ran- 
kin’s initial effort the attitude of members of Congress had 
sensibly changed. Many of the objections made when Miss 
Rankin and her group of women speakers addressed a com- 
mittee hearing, did not recur at the last hearing, and Mrs. 
Park was asked as many questions concerning the organiza- 
tions of women endorsing the bill, their objects and mem- 
berships, as she was concerning the anticipated working of the 
measure. The sub-committee of the Women’s Joint Congres- 
sional Committee, which sent each Representative a letter ask- 
ing for the passage of the bill, was made up of Mrs. Raymond 
Morgan, American Association of University Women; Mary 
Stewart, National Federation of Business and Professional 
Women: Mrs. Simon Oppenheimer, Council of Jewish 
Women; Mrs. Glenn Swiggett, National Council of Women; 
Miss Lida Hafford. General Federation of Women’s Clubs; 
Mrs. Maud Wood Park, National League of Women Voters; 
Miss Ethel M. Smith, National Women’s Trade Union League, 
and Mrs. Lenna Lowe Yost, W. C. T. U. 

Senator Colt, chairman of the Senate Committee on Im- 
migration, in expressing his satisfaction at the passage of the 
bill, said that he believed it should be the law of the land. 
first because it is simple justice to women, and second be- 
cause it is the beginning of a world movement in which the 
United States may well lead the way. Bills for similar laws 
have been brought forward in England and in France in 
response to the demand of the women of those countries that 
their citizenship be made a personal possession which cannot 
be taken from them except by their formal consent. 

The pen with which Mr. Harding signed the bill was pre- 
sented to Mrs. Park in recognition of her work for the prin- 
ciple the new law embodies. She was absent on a lecture 
tour in New England, but news of the signature went to her 
by long-distance telephone, and her reply showed her deep 
satisfaction at the greatest advance women have made since 
suffrage was granted. The pen was sent to her by post. 
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Committee Chairmen’s Conference 


T HE conference of chairmen of standing committees, called 
by Miss Belle Sherwin, September 21-22 at national 
headquarters, brought together all the heads of national com- 
mittees with the exception of Mrs. Catharine Waugh McCul- 
loch, chairman of the committee on Uniform Laws. Around 
the table sat Mrs. LaRue Brown, heading the committee on 
Child Welfare; Mrs. Walter DuBois Brookings, Committee 
on Education; Mrs. Ann Webster, Social Hygiene; Mrs. Ed- 
ward P. Costigan, Living Costs, and the two new chairmen, 
Miss Ruth Morgan, International Co-operation to Prevent 
War, and Miss Amy Maher, of Cleveland, who has just ac- 
cepted the chairmanship of the Committee on Women in In- 
dustry. Miss Maher, a Smith College graduate, has devoted 
herself for years to work for the betterment of industrial 
conditions and is chairman of the Ohio Council of Women in 
Industry, with a busy office in Toledo. 

The conference spent one day in a survey of the work of 
each committee throughout the country and in devising means 
for closer co-operation. With forty-two state legislatures to 
meet this winter, it was felt that measures to be worked for 


by state leagues must be selected with great care and that place 


must be given in each state to the legislation which is most 
needed. The second day of the conference was devoted to 
formulating plans which were laid before the meeting of the 
executive board in Boston, September 27-30. 


Living Costs and Coal 


In response to many requests for a more detailed statement of 
the coal problem than has yet been given, Mrs. Costigan, chairman 
of the League’s Living Costs Committee, has kindly consented to 
provide the following study of the matter.—Enprvror. 


_: are you paying for coal? 

At the beginning of the miners’ strike on April 1, 
1922 the price of bituminous coal averaged $2.10 a ton at the 
mines. In June, Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, 
acting in co-operation with coal operators, fixed $3.50 a ton 
as a reasonable maximum price to be asked at the mines. Al- 
most immediately the maximum price, so determined, became 
the minimum. ‘The price rose to at least $3.50 a ton at vir- 
tually every mine. In fact, the price did not stop there. The 
average price at the mines at the end of July was reported to 
be $5.29 aton. In August, 1922, Secretary Hoover appeared 
before the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee of 
the House of Representatives and made the statement that 
coal was selling at the mines in Kentucky from $3.75 a ton 
at some mines to $12 a ton at others. 

On August 23. 1922, President Harding in a letter to the 
chairman of the Interstate Commerce Committee of the House 
of Representatives said: 

“ Tt has been a long and tedious route to the resumption of 
coal production, and the shortage of stocks and the general 
anxiety has opened a field for profiteering activities which 
ought to be discouraged in every way possible within the 
limits of Constitutional law.”—Congressional Record. August 
30. 1922, p. 13029. 

Recently eleven dollars a ton was discussed as the possible 
price of coal to consumers in the city of Washington. Con- 
cerning this price, Congressman Mondell, in the debate in the 
House, said: 

* But I do know that coal ought not cost the dealer in the 
city of Washington at this time much over half of eleven 
dollars a ton and that the price of eleven dollars would give 
some one an unconscionable profit on soft coal delivered 
to the consumer.”—Congressional Record. August 29, 1922. 
p. 12982. 

That profiteering in coal is general. seems to be admitted. 
The House of Representatives passed the Winslow bill (H. R. 
12472) on August 31, 1922. It declared that a national 
emergency exists in the production. transportation. and dis- 
tribution of coal; granted additional powers to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission; provided for the appointment of a 
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Federal Fuel Commission; provided for car-service priorities 
in interstate commerce during the present and any succeeding 
emergency, and aimed to prevent extortion in the sale of fuel. 
A similar measure (S. 3940) was introduced in the Senate 
by Senator Cummins. When the Winslow bill was before the 
Senate, it was amended by the substitution of the provisions 
of the Cummins bill. It passed the Senate so amended on 
September 7, 1922. The provisions of the Winslow and Cum- 
mins bills were subsequently reconciled by a conference com- 
mittee and the resulting measure was passed by both houses 
of Congress. 

During the discussion of his proposed measure, Senator 
Cummins said: 

* The bill is intended to give the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission authority to prevent the extortion which is now be- 
ing practiced everywhere, not by every coal operator, but 
practically everywhere throughout the country.”—Congres- 
sional Record, September 1, 1922, p. 13144. 

Senator Frelinghuysen in debate in the Senate quoted the 
dividends paid by the anthracite companies in 1921, ranging 
from 10 per cent. to 220 per cent., and said: 

* We have before us workable plans for producing coal, 
for controlling the movement of coal, and preventing a run- 
away market. If the coal lobby succeeds in defeating these 
bills, as it has all others presented since the Armistice, the 
suffering of the people next winter will raise a cry for regula- 
tion so strong as to shake their industry to the foundations, 
and to bring about permanent supervision by the Federal 
Government. —Congressional Record, August 31, 1922, p. 
13072. 

Herbert Hoover has stated that the coal industry “ is one of 
the worst functioning industries in the United States.” Ac- 
cording to another writer, “ It is an industry that is specula 
tively over-developed, there being many more mines than are 
needed to supply the country’s demand for coal. The con- 
sequence has been intermittent employment. * * * The 
average number of days worked by soft coal miners in the 
last thirty years has been only 214 per year.” 

As stated by the Federal Trade Commission, and suggested 
by the Secretary of Commerce, the collection and public dis- 
semination of accurate data concerning costs and conditions of 
production and distribution is required for the clear devel- 
opment and settlement of the problems of the coal industry. 
Nevertheless, for two years and more the National Coal As- 
sociation has kept the Federal Government from access to 
such data. 

In January, 1920. the Federal Trade Commission. with the 
specific authority of Congress, began an investigation to de- 
termine production costs in certain basic industries. The coal 
industry was among the first selected. The investigation was 
making fair progress when the efforts of the commissior 
were halted by an injunction issued in a suit brought at the 
instance of the National Coal Association in the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia. That case is awaiting final 
decision by the United States Supreme Court. 

Following the court action. in 1920 Senator Calder, after 
investigation and prolonged hearings by the Senate Commit- 
tee on Manufactures, introduced a bill giving the Depart- 
ment of Commerce power to collect information concerning 
every phase of the coal business. Opposition came from cer- 
tain short-sighted business interests. and the bill failed of 
passage. 

Early in the Sixty-seventh Congress. Senator Frelinghuysen 
introduced a similar measure. This also failed of passage and 
Senator Frelinghuysen recently said, ““ The coal lobby effect- 
ively tied the Government’s hands and poked out its eyes.”- 
Congressional Record, August 31. 1922, p. 13070. 

But neither injunctions nor legislative defeats have stopped 
the demands of coal consumers. In fact. the questioning of 
the people has now become emphatic. Everybody wants to 
know! The League of Womén Voters at its annual conven- 
tion in Baltimore in April. 1922. adopted the recommenda- 
tion of the Living Costs Committee. for “ a thorough govern- 
mental investigation of the costs of producing and distribu- 
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ting coal in the United States and the publishing of the re- 
ports of such investigations.” 

Recently Congress has been considering two bills providing 
for investigation of the coal industry by a fact-finding com- 
mission. They are the Winslow bill (H. R. 12377), which 
passed the House on August 23, 1922, and the Borah bill (S. 
3865), the farther-reaching provisions of which were substi- 
tuted for the Winslow bill in the Senate on September 8, 
1922. Subsequently a conference committee of the two houses 
prepared a compromise measure based on the various pro- 
visions of the Winslow and Borah bills. This has since been 
enacted into law. The new statute provides for the creation 
of a fact-finding commission of seven members to be ap- 
pointed by the President for a period of one year. The sum 
of $200,000 is appropriated for its investigations, which are 
to be separately made, into the anthracite and the bituminous 
branches of the coal-mining industry, and a preliminary re- 
port of the commission is to be made by January, 1923. 

As the case stands, therefore, public opinion has once more 
brought about the enactment of legislation designed to throw 
the full light of publicity upon an inexcusably disorganized 
essential industry—MaBet Cory Costican. 


The Social Hygiene Board 
7 HE work of the Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board 


came to a close on June 30, the end of the fiscal year. 
The Board was created in 1918 by the Chamberlain-Kahn act, 
and $2,500,000 were appropriated to carry on the work. For 
“the protection of soldiers and sailors from venereal dis- 
ease” a four-fold program was developed which included 
educational research in teacher-training institutions, medical 
research in laboratories to ascertain new methods of diag- 
nosis and treatment, protective social measure, in the vicinity 
of camps and ports, and allotments to state boards of health 
for the development of venereal-disease control divisions. 

The act creating the Board and the program under which 
it functioned were the results of careful deliberation by the 
leading men and women in social hygiene. Probably no so- 
cial problem was ever more scientifically approached than 
was the effort to bring under control, and to eliminate, ven- 
ereal disease through the program inaugurated by this gov- 
ernment bureau. The Board sought, first, to reach young 
persons through trained and prepared teachers; second, to 
find new and improved methods of detecting disease and of 
treating it, if the first means were not wholly effective; third, 
to lessen opportunities for exposure to disease by breaking 
up the places where vice centered, such as red-light districts; 
and last, failing everything else, it sought to treat and to 
cure those already infected by co-operating with state boards 
of health in establishing clinics, furnishing drugs for treat- 
ment, and distributing literature to patients. 

For three years the four-fold program continued. No pro- 
vision was made by the Congress for either educational or 
medical research work in 1921-22, and the activity concerned 
with allotments to state boards of health was transferred to the 
United States Public Health Service, leaving the protective 
social measures the only remaining function of the Board. 
The 1922-23 budget carried no appropriation for the Inter- 
departmental Board, and on June 30 the offices were closed 
and the staff disbanded. An appropriation was made to the 
Public Health Service for carrying on the medical work with 
the state boards of health. Starting out as one of the most 
scientific bureaus, the Interdepartmental Social Hygiene 
Board has ended its brief career with provision only for its 
least important function, and its least fundamental in a sit- 
uation admittedly social, the salvage of the already infected. 

In a way, the Board reflected ideal federal aid. Initiating 
its program on an ample budget, its force of trained workers 
was instructed to shift responsibility to the community. By 
the beginning of the third year of its career. three divisions 
of the program operated on the so-called fiftv-fifty basis, 
with one-half the expenses of maintenance borne by the col- 
leges, by the laboratories, and by the state boards of health. 
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During the last year of its existence the staff was reduced to 
a minimum, and the workers served in advisory capacity 
mainly, stimulating the communities to undertake law en- 
forcement. From an initial appropriation of two and a half 
million dollars, the annual requests for appropriation di- 
minished each year until the program was revised and ad- 
justed to require less than ten per cent. of the original appro- 
priation, and in the last year of the Board’s existence a 
program sufliciently active to reduce materially the venereal 
disease rates in every community in which the agents worked, 
was carried on with a $225,000 budget. 

In order to bring about provision for the carrying on of 
the Board’s work for the protection of soldiers and sailors, 
and to meet the objections of those who contended that there 
were too many heads to the inter-departmental bureau, the 
Jones-Kahn bill has been introduced in both houses. The bill 
provides for the transfer of the work to the Department of 
Justice. Inasmuch as the services rendered by the Board 
were largely concerned with law enforcement and the stimu- 
lation of community interest, the proposed transfer of the 
work to the Attorney General’s department is considered a 
logical move by the members of the Board. The bill was 
given a hearing before the House Judiciary Committee, and 
it has been referred to a sub-committee by the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee.—A. W. 


| a particular kind of primary method is found 
inadequate or leads itself easily to dishonest purposes, 
the remedy lies not in abolishing the primary but in amend- 
ing the primary law to meet the situation——Mary GARRETT 


Hay. 


What Leagues Are Saying and Doing 


66’F. RUE economy means spending money wisely for the 
things we most need,” the July bulletin (The Woman 
Voter) of the Minnesota League says in discussing state taxes 
and where they go. “In the home this means sacrificing lux- 
uries for essentials—health, cleanliness, and education of the 
children. In public affairs it may mean much the same thing 
and in both cases income as well as expenditure must be con- 
sidered. A man cannot take out of his business as profits to 
spend as he pleases, money which is necessary for its suc- 
cessful operation. In the same way, the state cannot tax its 
citizens to a point which endangers general prosperity.” 

*“* We must economize,’ the candidate for the legislature 
says to the woman voter, but—must we? ‘ We are squander- 
ing money.” but—are we? ‘Elect me and I will reduce taxes,’ 
but—can he? 

These are questions the woman voter must answer to her 
own satisfaction before she casts her vote next November, be- 
fore she makes up her mind to support any bill in the next 
legislature calling for the expenditure of public funds. No 
other argument appeals to women so forcibly as economy, 
but it is silly to subscribe to a policy of economy without 
knowing what is involved. Large appropriations wiil be 
made by the next legislature as they have been made by every 
past legislature and the real question is, how much money 
will be spent, and in what way, and for what purpose? 


R. Alice Hamilton, of the Harvard Medical School, and 
Mrs. Maud Wood Park are the only women speakers 
listed to lecture at the Radcliffe School of Politics, in the 
arrangements for which the Massachusetts League has co- 
operated with the college, October 18-20. They will be asso- 
ciated with President Briggs, of Harvard, and Professors 
Albert Bushnell Hart, Felix Frankfurter, Zachariah Chafee, 
Roscoe Pound, William B. Munro, Arthur N. Holcombe, 
Francis B. Sayre, Frank W. Taussig, Henry W. Holmes, Ed- 
mund E. Day, Frederic J. Turner, and John J. Mahoney, of 
Harvard. The registration fee for the entire course is two 
dollars and for any single lecture, fifty cents. If any profit 
results. the money will go to the Radcliffe endowment fund. 
Mrs. Park spoke at a luncheon of the Boston Rotary Club 
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on September 20. The second woman ever to speak to the 
organization, she was escorted to the Boston City Club, within 
whose walls only three other women have ever made ad- 
dresses, by a special delegation, but no other woman was 


permitted to attend the luncheon. In the evening of the same 


day she addressed a public dinner at Hotel Westminster, given 
under the auspices of the Boston League. The meeting 
of the executive committee of the National League, September 
27-30, coincided with the annual convention of the Massa- 
chusetts League and afforded an excellent opportunity for 
national officers to make closer acquaintance with Massachu- 
setts women. The National officers were the guests of the 
Massachusetts League at a luncheon at Hotel Brunswick on 
the opening day of the convention, and were invited to attend 
all the sessions and entertainments of the busy three days. 


AA RS. ALBEE LADD, state organizer, was loaned by Min- 
LV nesota to the national organization for July and August 
and went into Kansas as a worker trained in problems of the 
Middle Western states. Although summer in Kansas is not 
an ideal season in which to organize new leagues. and the 
railroad strike interfered greatly in traveling, Mrs. Ladd 
found everywhere an earnest interest in the work of the 
League. Kansas women have voted for so long and have 
accomplished so many things that an outsider does not go 
into the state to give them instruction in the fundamentals 
of citizenship, but rather to learn from them and to share 
their common problems. Mrs. Ladd visited Independence, 
Coffeyville, Galena, Parsons, Oswego, Fort Scott. Eureka, 
Emporia, Wichita. Topeka, Howard, Columbus. Pittsburg. 
Fredonia and Girard. 


RS. J. P. SENNING, first vice president of the Nebraska 
League, and Miss Edna Bullock, of the Legislative 
Reference Bureau of the state. have secured a plate of the 
“ Crystal Gazer” cartoon which was inspired by the exhaus- 
tive questionnaire the Nebraska League sent to candidates be- 
fore the primaries, and intend to sell prints of it or to rent it 
to Leagues who wish a striking picture for advertising pur- 
poses. The crystal gazer is a woman voter gazing into a 
ballot box of the cartoon type and reading there the verdict 
she delivers to the “ crooked politician ” who stands terrified 
before her, “ You are going on a long journey.” Copies of 
the cartoon without other printing than the legend quoted 
may be obtained from Mrs. Senning, 2416 South Seventeenth 
street, Lincoln, Nebraska. at twenty-five cents each. The 
plate may be borrowed for printing for five dollars and car- 
riage. Proceeds from the cartoon plate are to be devoted to 
the expenses of the Nebraska League. 


HE MISSOURI LEAGUE, at the request of Governor 
Hyde, appointed a committee. several months ago. to in- 
vestigate the conditions of women prisoners in the Jefferson 
City penitentiary. The report was recently made public at a 
League luncheon in St. Louis and again at a meeting of the 
Missouri Welfare League. It covers all details of housing 
and treatment and was made after the committee, composed 
of Miss Carol Bates, of St. Louis: Mrs. Nellie M. Burger. of 
Springfield, and Mrs. George A. Still, of Kirksville, had spent 
many weeks in close observation and personal association 
with about ninety-five women prisoners. They found that 
improvement has been made during the past year in the care 
of prisoners. The report is to be supplemented by others. 
the result of more minute study of certain phases of prison 
life, and the committee recommends the establishment of a 
school, the employment of a nurse. better medical treatment. 
payment for labor in full as fixed by statute. a new laundry. 
more constructive labor, and better living quarters. 


HE ST. LOUIS LEAGUE has had to meet the problems of 
political redistricting of the whole city and the change 
from a “ spiritual ” organization to a dues-paying body which 
already has 2,500 members. Twenty-five ward presidents 
have accepted office and in ten wards by-laws have been 
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adopted establishing a board of directors consisting of seven 
officers and a representative from each precinct, with stand- 
ing committees. The colored division is an integral part of 
the organization and its chairman is a member of the execu- 
tive board. In addition, there are precinct representatives 
from precincts where the negro population is proportionately 
large. The colored division has 100 members who have paid 
dues. The organization division has held more than 100 
meetings since January, covering every ward in the city. The 
traveling players of the League, Mrs. Herbert Cost, chairman, 
have presented “Dearie Won't Do,” and “A Springtime 
Sale” to many delighted audiences. 


“RS. ELIZABETH M. SPEER, of El Paso, chairman of 
4 the Prison Reform Committee of the Texas League, has 
induced the Democratic party to include in its platform a 
plank calling for a survey, by experts, of the Texas prison 
system, and the relocation of the state penitentiary. Associ- 
ated with Mrs. Speer as an advisory committee are men and 
women prominent in welfare work. The work of her commit- 
tee will be presented to the legislature through the Texas 
Legislative Committee, which is made up of the presidents of 
the State Federation of Women’s Clubs, the Texas League of 
Women Voters, the W. C. T. U. and the Mothers’ Council. 


HE UNITED LEAGUE OF RHODE ISLAND, of which 
Mrs. James Cheesman is president, holds an open pri- 
mary for suggestion of names of candidates in June. Mem- 
bers may continue to send in their choices to the chairman of 
the election committee until the middle of September, when. 
if a ticket has not been produced, the committee automatically 
becomes a nominating committee to prepare for the election 
in October. The United League now has twenty units and 
a paid-up membership of more than 2,390. When organiza- 
tion is completed, the units or local chapters will number 
thirty-nine. 


HE RENO (NEVADA) LEAGUE did something more 

than invite candidates to address mass meetings. It gave 
one dinner at which both candidates for the Senatorship 
spoke, and another to other candidates. The questions asked 
candidates for national office followed closely the general 
League model and include the taking of the initiative by the 
United States in international co-operation to prevent war, 
independent citizenship of married women, financial support 
for the Children’s Bureau. the Woman’s Bureau and home 
demonstration work, social hygiene, tie Towner-Sterling bill. 
the Volstead act. the Sterling-Lehlbach bill and the removal 
from the Federal civil service of all discriminations based 


on sex. 


HE ST. LOUIS LEAGUE is unique in having not one 
president, but three. whose differing political faiths 
make it clear to the public that the League is certainly not 
of one party. Mrs. D. O. Ives is Independent president, Mrs. 
Fred A. Reid Democratic president, and Mrs. C. V. Beck 
Republican president. 


J J NDER the direction of Mrs. Harriet P. Fuller, the United 

League of Rhode Island will give a study course at Pro- 
vidence this month on what an intelligent voter ought to 
know. Pre-election questions of special interest will be dis- 
cussed. Each unit in the state is asked to send a representative 
who will take back officially to her own League group the 
benefits of the course. In I]linois there will be one-day courses 
for local Leagues covering town, county, and national govern- 
ment, the care of dependents and defectives, pending legisla- 
tion, marking the ballot. the League’s program and important 
current topics. A more elaborate three-day course will study 
the city under the heads, ““ Who Keeps Your House?”—* The 
Public Pocket and Budget-making ”’—* Election and the Pri- 
mary,” and “ Public Schools.” 

HE security of a nation does not rest on the number of its 


square miles but on the number of its square men and 
women.—Mrs. W. L. Dunovant, S. C. 
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World News About Women 





More Women Win 
EFEATING two men, Mrs. Lila H. 
Matteson, of Clintonville. won the 
Republican nomination in Wisconsin 
for the State Assembly. 

In Iowa, Mrs. Jett Wickersham 
Douglas is the Democratic candidate 
for Congress from the Tenth Congres- 
sional District. Also in this state. 
a woman is certain to be State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, both 
parties having been successful in nom- 
inating their woman candidate. Miss 
May Francis is the Republican and Miss 
Himena Hoffman the Democrat. 

From Arizona comes last-minute news 
that Mrs. H. A. Guild has been nomi- 
nated by the Republicans for represen- 
tative in Congress, and that Miss Jane 
Gregg is the Republican nominee for 
State Treasurer. Mrs. Guild was for- 
merly president of the Arizona State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, and 
auditor of the General Federation; she 
is now secretary of the State Child Wel- 
fare Board. She was active in suffrage 
work in Arkansas, Missouri and Illinois 
before going to Arizona twelve years 
ago. Miss Gregg is a business woman 
—‘a woman of power and ability, ad- 
mired by all classes of people.” 

Miss Bessie Kempton of Georgia is 
the first woman to be nominated for the 
General Assembly in her state. She 
has been political reporter for the At- 
lanta Constitution for some years. Mrs. 
Viola Ross Napier, of Macon, is also 
scheduled for Georgia’s legislature. 
She has been president of the Macon 
League of Women Voters, is a lawyer, 
and the first woman who has ever argued 
a case before the Supreme Court of 
Georgia. 

Mrs. Virginia Green, who has long 
been on the school board of Cleveland, 
Ohio, is running on an independent 
ticket for the United States Senate. 
Our latest information credited her 
with 28,832 names from five counties. 


She’s a Sheriff 
RS. ELLA WHITE. of Jefferson- 


ville, is reported to be Indiana’s 
first woman sheriff. She was appointed 
to fill out the unexpired term of her 
husband, Charles W. White, who died 
in office. Mrs. White will serve until 
November. 


Feminism in Japan 
APANESE women are taking full 
advantage of the repeal by the Im- 
perial Diet on May 10, of the law for- 
bidding women to take part in, political 
meetings. An organized women’s suf- 


frage movement is growing steadily 
and public meetings are held under the 
auspices of the new Women’s Associa- 
tion of Tokyo. One of the age-old cus- 
toms which is causing discontent among 
the modern Japanese women is that 
which gives to the husband’s mother 
the ordering of the household. This 
ruling is particularly hard on the “ for- 
eign” bride who goes to Japan for the 
first time, on marriage, since a Japa- 
nese man invariably reverts to the cus- 
toms of his country when he returns 
there. 


Women’s Activities Exhibit 

T is one thing to say that oh, yes, 

women do all sorts of things now 
besides run their homes, and another 
thing to see it demonstrated. Seeing is 
in this case not so much mere believ- 
ing as realizing. The demonstration 
given by the New York League of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women in an Ex- 
hibit of Women’s Activities at the Ho- 
tel Commodore during the third week 
of September was a striking visualiza- 
tion of woman’s new work and place 
in the world as business woman. But. 
though its significance soaked into the 
observer before she finished her tour, 
the first impression was of sheer beauty. 
The booths were small, dainty, color- 


ful; well arranged, so that one had 
long vistas and _ intriguing  cross- 


glimpses, and amazingly harmonious. 
There was, of course, a wide range of 
“ activities” representing practically 
all the businesses and professions in 
which women engage, as owners, execu- 
tives, special employees, or in which 
women have a particular interest. Just 
leafing at random through the little pile 
(not so little, either) of literature 
handed out from the various booths, 


+ here are evidences of women’s work in 


toys, textiles, optical goods; in social 
service organizations, such as the Child 
Labor Committee, the Health Founda- 
tion, the Big Sisters; in food products 
and clothing and shoes: in magazines 
(yes, the Citizen was there among them 
and enjoyed it.) There were exhibits 
of women’s achievements in architec- 
ture, in jewelry, photography. There 
was an exhibit of the Woman’s Medical 
College, whose story is told in this is- 
sue; while women in banking impressed 
themselves on one’s mind by a thrift 
souvenir. The possibilities in tea-room 
training were exhibited, as well as the 
certainties of honest voting by means 
of the voting-machine, ably demon- 
strated by the League of Women 
Voters. And a couple of groups of 
Business and Professional Women pre- 


sented alluring proofs that a woman can 
be a triumphant agriculturist. 

Besides all this (and much more) 
there was an unusual fashion show 
each evening for the special purpose of 
showing how business and professional 
women should dress for all occasions. 
The National Federation represents an 
aggregate earning capacity of $80,000,- 
000 a year, and this exhibit—represent- 
ing a city membership of five hundred 
—suggests that these modern women 
give value received. It drove home the 
fact that women are in the business 
world; it emphasized the importance 
of training, and suggested that the girl 
who goes home to live idly on father 
while awaiting a husband, must be 
growing scarce. 


Another Cooperative Home 
= apartment house is to be 
opened by the Beekman Hill Co- 
operative Association, which, under the 
Y. W. C. A., started the first co-opera- 
tively-owned-home enterprise for busi- 
ness women in New York. (See the 
Citizen of May 6, 1922.) So great has 
been the success of “ Beekman Hill,” 
the first house built, that its duplicate. 
Knickerbocker House, under the com- 
petent management of Miss Florence 
Kober, is expected to open March 1. 


1923. 


Suffrage for Rumania 

CCORDING to Mlle. Helen Vac- 

aresco, alternate Rumanian dele- 
gate to the League Assembly at 
Geneva, in an interview given to the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger recently, a 
new Constitution is being prepared in 
her country and there is every proba- 
bility that woman suffrage will be in- 
cluded. 


From Abroad 


HE following items from the Vote 

cannot fail to be of interest: 

In Spain a new feminist paper— 
Renacimiento—has just made its ap- 
pearance. Its first issue mentions that 
a new society has been formed to 
abolish the state regulation of prostitu- 
tion and to establish an equal moral 
standard—legally, as well as socially. 

Paris regards the appointment of a 
woman lawyer to be Secretary of the 
Conference of Advocates as a big tri- 
umph for women, since Mlle. Jeanne 
Rospass is the first woman to obtain 
the honor. This Conference of Advo- 
cates is an organization which was 
created in the seventeenth century, was 
suppressed by the Revolution in 1789 
but re-established in 1810. 
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French Honors 
RS. NICHOLAS F. BRADY, na- 
tional treasurer of the Girl 
Scout organization, has been decorated 
with the Gold Palms medal of Officer 
of the French Academy. This honor 
was conferred on Mrs. Brady because 
of her philanthropic work in France 

during the war. 


| ging American woman has 

been honored by the French gov- 
ernment. Mrs. Robert G. Mead of New 
York is soon to receive the decoration of 
Officer of Public Instruction in recogni- 
tion of her service to France during the 
war and for her later work in connec- 
tion with the Curie radium fund. Mrs. 
Mead founded the American Society for 
the Cure of Cancer. 


M. P. in Iceland 
CELAND’S first woman member of 
Parliament is Mme. Ingebjorg 
Bjarnason, recently elected to the Up- 
per House of the Icelandic Alting. 


Closed to Women 
* the hope of getting an up-to-date 
list of the law schools not open to 
women, we are giving one here com- 
piled from information sent in to us. 
We are sure it is by no means complete: 
it may even be inaccurate in detail. 
Please help us to make it an up-to-date 
and dependable record. 

Georgetown University School of 
Law, Washington, D. C.; University of 
Florida College of Law, Gainesville, 
Florida; University of Georgia, Law 
Department, Athens, Georgia: Mer- 
cer University Law School. Macon, 
Georgia; Northern Illinois University 
Law School, Chicago, Illinois: Harvard 
University Law School, Cambridge. 
Massachusetts; Minnesota College of 
Law, Minneapolis, Minnesota; Colum- 
bia University School of Law, New 
York City; New York Law School, New 
York City; University of North Caro- 
lina Law Department, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina; Trinity College Law 
School, Durham, North Carolina; 
Western Reserve University—Franklin 
T. Backus Law School, Cleveland, Ohio: 
University of South Carolina Law 
School, Columbia, South Carolina; The 
University of Tennessee College of 
Law, Knoxville, Tennessee; Vanderbilt 
University Law School, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee; Washington and Lee University 
School of Law, Lexington, Virginia. 


More on Open Doors 
HE law schools open to women 
added since our last affirmative 
list was published are: State University 
of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma: 
University of West Virginia, Morgan- 
town, West Virginia, and the University 
of Richmond, Richmond, Virginia. 
Of these, the T. C. Williams School 
of Law in the University of Richmond 
is offering an unusual plan for prac- 
tical work. An affiliation is being ef- 


fected between the Legal Aid Society of 
Richmond and the Law School, by 
which the students may have a chance 
to gain actual experience in preparing 
cases for trial and in trying them in 
court. 


Miss Kearney’s Victorious Defeat 

DEFEAT which was a considerable 

victory belongs to Miss Belle 
Kearney, recently Democratic candidate 
for nomination to the United States 
Senate from Mississippi. After a splen- 
did campaign of twenty months, Miss 
Kearney polled eighteen thousand votes 
in the first primary. These were 
enough to prevent either of the leading 
contestants—James K. Vardaman and 
Hubert D. Stephens—from obtaining 
the majority vote required under the 
primary law, and thus a second pri- 
mary was necessitated to decide between 
the two. 

And it is at this point that the credit 
for victory goes to Miss Kearney. She 
immediately asked through the press 
that her supporters should vote for Mr. 
Stephens and prevent the renomination 
of Vardaman, whose record she consid- 
ered highly discreditable to his state. 
Her supporters responded loyally, and 
Mr. Stephens was nominated by a ma- 
jority of nearly 10,000, and the best 
people of the state are thanking Miss 
Kearney and the woman vote. 

From correspondence we learn that 
during the entire campaign there was 
not one word from the press or from the 
“stump ” that in any way reflected on 
Miss Kearney, though the men in the 
race and their champions flung mud at 
each other with the usual vigor. 

She will probably run for lieutenant 
governor. 
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General Federation Notes 

By Lessig STRINGFELLOW READ 

SPEAKERS’ bureau in each club 

district in California will be in- 
augurated this winter for the discussion 
of such bills as the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs has endorsed, chief 
among these being the Community 
Property Bill. The Federation, through 
its Department of Americanization, is 
also producing a state nationalization 
map, and Divisions of Citizenship 
Training and Education have combined 
in making a political educational pro- 
gram outline to be followed by clubs 
over the state in their political educa- 
tion work. It is directed by Mrs. Lydia 
D. Lawhead, of the state League of 
Women Voters. The Americanization 
Department reports that after seven 
vears of campaign for the preparation 
of home teachers in Americanization, 
the state now has enough graduate 
teachers to go into all of the foreign 
districts. 


HE San Francisco City Federation 

of Women’s Clubs is fostering a 
plan for a woman’s building in San 
Francisco where all women’s organiza- 
tions will have headquarters. 


RS. T. A. McHARG of Boulder 

was elected president of the Colo- 
rado Federation of Women’s Clubs, suc- 
ceeding Mrs. L. A. Miller of Colorado 
Springs, at the fall convention just ad- 
journed at Estes Park. Dues were 
raised at the meeting automatically 
bringing into the General Federation 
all clubs in the state organization—a 
result for which Mrs. Miller has been 
laboring for two years. 


| for Women 


Imported and Domestic Sweaters 
Tweed and Corduroy Knickers 


English Felt Hats 
| Sport Neckwear 
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The a That Speaks 


HE Hammond Folding Portable is the 


ideal machine for professional people, 

travelers, etc., because it writes in 17 differ- 
ent styles of English type—Roman and Italics 
and in over 55 different languages. To 
change from one type to another ‘Just Turn 
the Knob.”’ Two type-sets with each machine 
—any others selected are instantly attachable. 

Hair Trigger Touch 

Takes any width of paper 

Types cards, etc., flat—no bending 

Weight—about 8% pounds 


Write for Full Details and Prices 


Hammond Typewriter Corp. 


598 East 69th St., New York 


“The Versatile 
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COUCH BEDS DA-BEDS HAMMOCKS 


ENGLANDER 


FOLDAWAY BEDS SPRINGS MATTRESSES | 











ENGLANDER Double-Da-Bed 





“* Built for Beauty and Double Duty” 
COMFORTABLE day bed that can 
easily be converted with one motion 
into a full-sized bed. Equipped with Eng- 
lander Link Spring and Cotton Mattress, 
covered with Cretonne. 
Sold Everywhere by Furniture 
and Department Stores 
Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 0 
ENGLANDER SPRING BED CO. 
New York Chicago Brooklyn 























Two New 
LECTURES 


by 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


Mahatma Gandhi 
Pan-American Women 


For Terms Addres: 
MRS. W. O. PINKHAM 


Room 553 


LITTLE BUILDING BOSTON, MASS. 











Resolutions were adopted urging the 
building of a dormitory for girls at the 
state university at Boulder; disapprov- 
ing of facetious treatment of law- 
breaking, especially of the eighteenth 
amendment, on the screen and through 
the press; asking fora state reforma- 
tory for girls over eighteen; passage of 
a probation law for first adult offend- 
ers who may thereby support themselves 
and families while on probation; the 
extension of power of the juvenile court 
to include children through eighteen 
years; stimulating every branch of 
child welfare work in the state and in- 
creasing child-welfare work in the 
federation. 


ARION HOWARD BRAZIER of 

Trinity Court, Boston, is author of 
“Stage and Screen,” a collection of 
“reminiscences of a player of fifty 
years,” in which the progress of the 
theatre is traced through the anecdotes 
of famous players of the past half cen- 
tury. Miss Brazier devotes some space 
to motion-picture stars, and the book is 
illustrated with photographs of the ar- 
tists mentioned. She signs herself *a 
retired but not retiring journalist,” as 
she is not doing active newspaper work 
at this time but is still a member of 
twenty-one clubs, most of them feder- 
ated, 


HE twenty-eighth annual convention 
of the New York State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs will meet at New 
York City, October 9-13, with head- 
quarters at the Hotel Commodore. 
with Mrs. Thomas G. Winter, na- 


tional president, chief speaker on 
“The Moving World.” One entire 
day will be devoted to public 


welfare and its many subdivisions, in- 
cluding child welfare, health, law en- 
forcement, institutional relations, rural 
and common education, library exten- 
sion, and industrial and business rela- 
tions. Dr. George Vincent will be chief 
Public Welfare speaker. Two days 
will be devoted to business routine. 
with recreational events, and one day 
to fine arts. Royal Cortissoz, art editor 
of the New York Tribune, will speak 
on “Sanity in Art”; Henry Hadley, 
composer and director, on “The Prog- 
ress of Music in America”; Literature 
and Drama are also given prominent 
place, and a play, “A Venetian Por- 
trait,” will be presented under direc- 
tion of Mrs. Charles Bayer, drama 
chairman. A conference on music will 
be conducted by Mrs. Eugene J. Grant. 
Mrs. Edward H. Maynard, Nyack-on- 
Hudson, will be chairman of arrange- 
ments, with the clubs of the Ninth Ju- 
dicial District, hostesses. Mrs. Walter 
Comly of Port Chester, N. Y., will pre- 


side. 


6¢f) LAYGROUNDS for every child in 

Lima” is the slogan of the asso- 
ciated organizations of Lima, Ohio, in 
a movement to enlarge and equip a 
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number of modern juvenile amusement 

places throughout the city. It is 

planned to have playgrounds in every 
section so that no child’s home will be 
more than half a mile from one of them. 

Dr. Josephine Peirce of Lima, recording 

secretary of the Ohio Federation of 

Women’s Clubs, is head of the Child 

Welfare Association in charge of the 

movement. Funds were obtained 

through public donations and a field 
day, with 1,500 children of all ages 
taking part. 

New Jersey Women V ote 
ECRETARY HUGHES, in speaking 
of world affairs, says that the 

United States is “ill prepared for her 

commanding position.” The New Jer- 

sey League of Women Voters, feeling 
that women are eager to become intel- 
ligent participants in government af- 
fairs, has arranged to have a course of 
six lectures on America’s International 

Relations. They are to be given in 

Newark, once a month during the com- 

ing fall and winter. The League has 

been so fortunate as to secure Mr. James 

McDonald, chairman of the Foreign 

Policy Association, as director of the 

course. 


A. A. U. W. News 


HE American Association of Univer- 

sity Women has recently appointed 
a new officer, an Educational Secretary, 
Mrs. Frances Fenton Bernard, whose 
headquarters are in the National Club 
House of the Association at 1634 Eye 
Street, N.W. Mrs. Bernard. a graduate 
of Vassar College and doctor of Phil- 
osophy of the University of Chicago, 
has just come to Washington to open 
this office. A part of her work will be 
to co-ordinate the educational activities 
of the branches of the association, to 
watch educational legislation, to  co- 
operate with the national educational 
agencies in Washington, and gradually 
to develop a policy and program for the 
National Association. 


In Children’s Interest 
HE thirteenth annual meeting of the 
American Child Hygiene Associa- 
tion will be held in Washington, D. C., 
October 12-14. 


A Russian Woman’s Mission 


ME. ALEXANDRA KOLONTAI, 

who is called Russia’s leading fem- 
inist, has been appointed assistant to 
the chief of the Soviet political mission 
to Norway, and is already on her way 
to Christiania. 


Women Doctors Meet 
THREE-DAY session was held at 


Geneva by the International Con- 
gress of Women Doctors, beginning Sep- 
tember 5, and presided over by Dr. Es- 
ther P. Lovejoy of New York. The 
Citizen is expecting a report of the Con- 
gress for publication. 
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Atlanta’s Woman’s Club 


(Continued from page 9) 
Market Committee operates a curb mar- 
ket three days each week, for which 
farmers from fifteen neighboring coun- 
ties supply produce. Also, after two 
years’ work the club has obtained from 
the city government an appropriation of 
$85,000 for a permanent Municipal 
Market. Baby week, put on in co-opera- 
tion with the City Department of Health, 
showed a thousand babies examined and 
classified. 

Contrasted with this civic housekeep- 
ing is the werk of the Home Economics 
Department, which conducts classes in 
millinery, cooking, sewing, and interior 
decorating, from which 330 women were 
graduated during the year. The Atlanta 
Woman’s Club Cookbook, compiled 
from famous recipes furnished by well- 
known Southern hostesses, gave nearly 
$6,000 to the building fund. A co-oper- 
ative exchange for disposing of the hand 
work of the women of the rural parts of 
the state is a new department of club 


work. A class for fat women for re- 
ducing weight is also part of the 
program. 


To the credit of the Atlanta Club are 
the plans for the celebration of Citizen- 
ship Day on July 4th, which have been 
widely adopted by Women’s Clubs 
throughout the country and have at- 
tracted much attention. These were the 
work of the first vice-president, Mrs. 
Alonzo Richardson, who is the chairman 
of Training in Citizenship of the Gen- 
eral Federation. The celebration in At- 
lanta this year took place in Piedmont 
Park, and was beautiful and impressive. 
The club is urging every woman to 
register and vote and has adopted the 
Federation slogan: “Every club fam- 
ily qualified to vote and voting.” 


Harking Back 
(Continued from page 11) 
Street into its new building at the cor- 
ner of Twenty-second Street and North 
College Avenue. where it has the 
grounds of Girard College for a front 
yard. 

In 1870 two men physicians repre- 
senting the Woman’s Medical College 
were refused seats in the convention of 
the American Medical Association. In 
1871 an amendment admitting women 
to membership was “ indefinitely post- 
poned ” and a motion recognizing that 
men physicians had the right of consul- 
tation with women teachers and grad- 
uates of women’s medical colleges was 
laid on the table. The result of this 
apparent defeat was that the Pennsyl- 
vania State Medical Society, moved by 
state pride or loyalty or some loftier 
emotion of abstract justice, at last with- 
drew its opposition to the admission of 
women to membership, a victory large- 
ly due to the persistent efforts of Dr. 
Hiram Corson of blessed memory to 
women physicians. 


Membership in the local County 
Medical Society is necessary for mem- 
bership in the A. M. A. and it was ten 
years before that exclusive organiza- 
tion was willing to pass a resolution 
declaring women eligible. and having 
done this the members proceeded to 
vote down the women candidates at 
each of five ensuing elections. Then 
the women gave the County Medical 
Society “ absent treatment” until 1889, 
when they nominated one candidate. 
made a personal campaign for her and 
won. Since 1890 no woman candidate 
has been refused admission. 

So many noted women have grad- 
uated at this college that they cannot 
even be enumerated without invidious 
distinctions. Many have gone to that 
land where “the inhabitant shall not 
say, | am sick.” Others are serving in 
institutions and public places all over 
the land, and still others are pursuing 
the practice of their profession. honored 
and loved. 

When this College opened there were 
no medical missionaries of either sex 
of the Protestant faith. Here was a 
field that was surely white for the har- 
vest. There were millions of women 
who received no medical care because 
the Oriental woman may not see or be 
seen by any men save those of her own 
household. The first woman doctor who 


went to China, Dr. Lucinda Combs. 
was an alumna of this college. as was 
also Dr. Anandibai Joshee, the first 


Hindu lady on whom was conferred a 
medical degree. and other women have 
come from the Philippines, Japan. 
Honolulu, Cuba, Scotland, Egypt. Italy. 
Germany, Brazil, Nova Scotia and 
Trinidad, with many from China and 
India. So far as this country is con- 
cerned, every state is represented, most 
of them many times over. 

Nor has the missionary work been 
confined to “the heathen in his blind- 
ness.” These doctors in their kindness 
have gone to those who needed a physi- 
cian, first in the vicinity of their Col- 
lege, and then in other wider fields. A 
wonderful work is being done in the 
mountains of North Carolina, and when 
the World War called every one with 
any special gift to the colors, it was 
another alumna of this College, Dr. 
Rosalie Slaughter-Morton, who was put 
at the head of the Medical Women’s 
Division in the Women’s Council of Na- 
tional Defense, and the College flaunted 
three service flags; one with nine stars 
showed members of the teaching staff in 
active service; two of these were women. 
Dr. Alice Weld Tallant was engaged in 
the Village Relief Work in France and 
Captain Laura Hunt was commissioned 
by the French government, as were also 
Captain Marie K. Formad and Lieuten- 
ant Mary Getty. Eight alumnae were in 
active service, all in France save Dr. 
Aldoma Szlupas-Jankovski, who went 
to Russia. 

Once a year many of them gather at 





A Bank 
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F you dread the imper- 
sonal coldness and busi- 
ness bustle of banking 
relations, we invite you to 
call on us at our new Park 


Avenue Office. 


Here you will find all the 
usual banking facilities in 
sur- 
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GLENSIDE 


A small sanitarium for women 
with nervous, mild mental, or 
chronic illnesses. 
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their Alma Mater, immediately after the 
Commencement ceremonies are over, 
for two or three days of fellowship and 
discussion. 


It was at such a meeting that the 
Dean, Dr. Martha Tracy, explained to 
me the special appeal of this college to 
the young woman who desires to study 
medicine—explained it with so much 
moderation that I was irresistibly re- 
minded of other College presidents who 
had swept all other similar institutions 
aside as if not to be named in the same 
day. She said simply that this is a 
Class A college, meeting all the re- 
quirements set up by the American 
Medical Association, and then con- 
tinued: 


“The next consideration, thinking of 
the welfare of the student, is choosing a 
college that is not too large. I think no 
student who is a member of a class of 
100 or 150 will get as much as a student 
in a class of fifty or less. This is true 
in general, but especially the case in 
gynaecology and obstetrics. Dr. John 
Clark told our professor, Dr. Ella B. 
Everitt, that it was impossible for him 
to give his students the opportunity she 
can give our students, because women 
would not come to be examined by so 
many young men. Our third-year stu- 
dents have this special course, and all 
our graduates are specialists in obstet- 
rical diagnosis. In co-educational col- 
leges we cannot expect that women, con- 
stituting as they do, a small minority, 
should have special provision made to 
give them this instruction. 

No blowing of bugles, nor beating of 
tomtoms, yet one has a feeling that if 
the wearing of hair shirts and flagella- 
tion were a means of grace approved in 
the Quaker City there is nothing Martha 
Tracy would not do or endure in behalf 
of her beloved College. Dr. Eliza Tay- 
lor Ransom of Boston, said once: “I 
think Dr. Tracy herself is a very good 
reason for sending a girl to the 
Woman’s Medical College of Pennsyl- 
vania. It is worth a good deal to a 
young woman to be associated with a 
woman like her.” 


How better close than with these 
words of Dr. Anna Howard Shaw. de- 
livered at the Commencement exercises 
in 1918: “ Of all the professions there 
is none equal to that of medicine. 
There is no other service that can be 


rendered to humanity comparable to 
that which may be rendered by the 
physician. The physician with high 
ideals, with consecrated purpose, with 
devotion to the highest interests of 
human good, has more opportunity for 
helpfulness than any other human 
being. I have been a sort of physician, 
and I have been a sort of minister, and 
in comparing the largeness of the op- 
portunity and the extent of the service, 
I give the honor to the physician.” 


Will She Be Governor? 
(Continued from page 8) 
through the state, making hundreds of 
speeches, and is known in all nooks and 

corners by all classes of people. 

Miss Daly is very much an outdoor 
person. Born on a romantic-sounding 
island in the Mississippi River—Gray 
Cloud, Minnesota—she spent her early 
childhood under the influence of outdoor 
beauty, and was deeply responsive. She 
insists on several hours each day out of 
doors and even yet, whenever her work 
will permit, walks six miles a day. Her 
physical vigor and the sparkle of her 
blue eyes probably owe much to that 
habit. 

When she was asked for the details of 
her life, Miss Daly made the answer that 
her own experiences had been trivial, 
that the events which had shaped her 
life had been the needs and sorrows of 
other people. The instances she gave 
testified strongly to her sympathy and 
her passion for justice: “ The mobbing 
of a pacifist in his home town, which 
was also my town, after he had served 
his sentence in the penitentiary; the ex- 
clusion of the farmers of a county from 
a hall that they had engaged for a meet- 
ing, because the local authorities had 
learned that they intended to hold a 
Nonpartisan League meeting; the cry of 
under - nourished children echoing 
through unkempt day coaches, as they 
lumbered over South Dakota prairies; 
the knowledge that mothers, already too 
heavily burdened with care, responsibil- 
ity and endless work, must go down into 
the shadow of the Valley of Death 
alone, miles from any medical assistance 

the dearth of good homes among 
our workers; the lack of educational op- 
portunities for our rural children; the 
insistent and unanswered appeal for the 
hungry-minded, hungry-hearted women 
on the farms.” 











in science and language. 


MARTHA TRACY, Dean 
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It is with such a sense of the peoples’ 
burdens that Miss Daly heads a ticket 
of which the outstanding campaign is- 
sue is, “ Sweeping Reduction of Taxa- 
tion.” The Nonpartisans, with whom 
the Liberal party has this year joined 
forces, proposes also a great bank, to 
be owned and operated by the state, 
in an effort to reduce interest rates and 
to finance public enterprises. “ My 
campaign,” says Miss Daly, “ will be 
a campaign against the weaknesses of 
our present outworn economic system, 
and for a more modern system of 
finance, credit, public control and own- 
ership, a system that will lift from the 
masses of our people the burdens of 
mortgages, taxes and ever-recurring 
payments of interest.” Women, she 
thinks, believe more than men that eco- 
nomic conditions may be controlled, 
which is one of the reasons why she 
thinks it is a good idea to have a woman 
for governor. It is, she says, a state 
housekeeping job. 


Missouri’s Candidate 
(Continued from page 8) 
again from 1909 until 1920, meanwhile 
having married Dr. Woodson Moss, of 
the University of Missouri. During 
that time she has managed a college 
budget running to $150,000 a year, has 
planned and financed the construction 
of eight college buildings. For the 
last of these, completed a year ago and 
costing $175,000, she let all the con- 
tracts for material and labor. General- 
izing, she seems—from what we can 
learn—to have pulled up to a good 
high level an institution that was on its 
rapid way downward. 

Mrs. Rosa Ingels, former state of- 
ficer in the Missouri Suffrage Associa- 
tion, writes to the Citizen about Mrs. 
St. Clair-Moss: 

“* Her wide experience as college pre- 
sident, member of state and national 
boards, suffragist and clubwoman, writer 
and public speaker, give her a notable 
record for broad interests and versatile 
gifts, with signal ability to achieve re- 
sults. If elected, her personality, 
knowledge of public affairs and intel- 
lectual clearness of thought and expres- 
sion, promise a distinguished figure and 
force in Congress—a woman of whom 
American women may well be proud.” 


United University Women 
(Continued from page 12) 

to organize anything—a state of mind 
incomprehensible to the English-speak- 
ing delegates, who were ready to organ- 
ize something new every five minutes, 
It was interesting, and of course, nat- 
ural, to see how closely the Canadian 
point of view resembled the American— 
more closely than it did the English. 
And we were all impressed by the en- 
thusiasm, the openmindedness, and the 
unanimity, of the delegates of the four 
Scandinavian countries—Denmark, Fin- 
land, Norway and Sweden. 
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But it is a mistake to pick out any 
one nation or group of nations for 
praise. We felt that they were all sym- 
pathetic, intelligent, and understanding. 
We know now, from this experience, 
that in time all the nations of the world 
can understand each other, as we did, 
and settle sensibly, after friendly dis- 
cussion, questions far knottier even than 
some of the delicate ones we settled. The 
great result of the Paris Conference was 
that we now, remembering the women 
assembled there, think of other coun- 
tries in a quite different way from be- 
fore. As one of the French delegates 
charmingly expressed it: “ In the future, 
when we hear the name of another coun- 
try, it will not, as in the past, bring up 
in our minds merely a colored shape on 
a map, or a bit of history, or some de- 
scription in a book; it will call up the 
face of a good friend.” 


Mr. Will Hays of the Movies 
(Continued from page 7) 
enemies. They were always fighting 
among themselves and they couldn’t be 
persuaded to join forces and fight 
under a single flag. So the French 
Government had movies taken of each 
tribe, showing them working, and play- 
ing, and eating, and sleeping. Then 
they circulated the pictures around 
among all the other tribes, so each 
would see the others’ customs and ways 
of doing things were not strange and 
fearful, but rather were like their own. 
And the tribes declared peace among 
themselves, and all went off together 
to fight under the banner of France.” 
There was triumph in his voice. “I 
tell you the pictures are the biggest 
force there is for international amity! 
“‘ That’s one reason we have to be so 
careful about what pictures leave the 
country. There have been films stolen 
and sent abroad that misrepresented the 
country woefully, and once they got out 
of the United States we had no way of 
getting them back. It’s a matter that’s 
being worked out by the State Depart- 
ment, and I’m only sorry I can’t give 

you details. 

“All these adjustments are being 
made from the inside. That’s the only 
place any worth-while change can be 
effected. Outside effort to control the 
pictures, however sincere it may be, ac- 
complishes only patchwork. A phrase 
cut here, a scene there, the story 
chopped into disjointed fragments. 
Censorship, whether local, state, or na- 
tional, is all wrong. It’s going at it 
from the wrong side of the fence. The 
only place to take out objectionable 
things ”—he tapped the table with an 
emphatic forefinger—* is at the source. 
And the demand for censorship will 
fail when the reason for the demand 
is removed. Of course I admit that 
there have been things in the pictures 
that shouldn’t be there. The producers 
admit it. We know it, all of us. And 
because there are is one good reason 


why we have come together to see what 
can be done about it. 

* We are all resolved to cut out what- 
ever objectionable things there may be 
at the source, where the pictures are 
made. Within the industry there is ab- 
solute good faith and sincere coopera- 
tion. Here’s a letter 1 sent out in May, 
and here’s a sample of the producers’ 
replies.” He chose more wide-margined 
typing. “That letter” (it reiterated 
the purposes of the organization and 
called special attention to the desir- 
ability of establishing and maintaining 
the highest possible moral and artistic 
standards at once), “and a reply like 
this” (promising immediate coopera- 
tion), “were posted on the bulletin 
boards where every actor, every camera- 
man, every director was to see them and 
hold himself responsible for their car- 
rying out. 

“This is the way I see the whole 
thing.” Mr. Hays’ earnestness was al- 
most painful. “There are three great 
groups that have rights, certain definite 
rights in the employment and enjoy- 
ment of this new instrument of enter- 
tainment and education. There are 
those who make the pictures, and those 
who exhibit them, but first, and with 
rights far beyond those of the other 
groups, is the public, whose servant the 
motion-picture industry is. The people 
have the complete right to demand that 
motion pictures—the principal amuse- 
ment of the great majorities and the 
sole amusement of millions and mil- 
lions—shall be clean and of the highest 
standards of art and entertainment. 

“This new progress has been under 
way less than six months, but the re- 
sults are already showing. Right now, 
to-day, there are a number of really 
fine pictures being shown. pictures that 
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hold the interest and that really enter- 
tain and amuse. These have been made 
within the past six months, and we feel 
that we can offer them as proof of our 
sincere and successful effort to make 
things better. Of course, there will be, 
in the future, pictures even finer and 
more worth while than the present run. 
But these now on view and those shortly 
to be released are, we feel, much better 
than the pictures of the past. 

“It is right here that the women of 
the country can exert such a force for 
good. If they would go to see these 
new pictures, talk about them, give 
them the stamp of their approval, it 
would do more than any other thing to 
make us feel that we were on the right 
track. 

“It’s a huge job. You accomplish 
one thing, and it’s like taking a hand- 
ful out of a pile of wheat. You see it, 
you feel it, you know it’s wheat and in 
your hand, but there’s so much left you 
can’t even see where you took it from. 
But we're all trying together, and that’s 
the big thing.” 





The ’phone rang furiously. ‘* Yes— 
yes—all right. Ill see him.” Then, 


turning back again: “ Don’t forget that 
good pictures must be supported, in 
box-office receipts as well as in resolu- 
tions. We are accepting our full re- 
sponsibility in this matter of better 
pictures, but we must have the women 
of this country with us.” 

The room seemed strangely silent as 
the flood of words ceased and the door 
clicked shut. Little ghosts of sound 
whispered in the corners, and formed 
themselves into phrases that somehow 
concerned the man who had just left. 


“ Dynamic personality—overwhelming, 


hypnotic sincerity—a big job—but if 
it’s do-able he'll do it.” 
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Your Investments 
By ELEANOR KERR 


NE should not put all one’s eggs 

into one basket when making in- 
vestments. The division of an invest- 
ment fund varies considerably with the 
class of investor, but, generally speak- 
ing, about one-third should be placed 
in the highest grade securities, another 
third in good ones, and the remainder 
may be used for the purchase of stocks 
or semi-speculative issues. 

In the first class—the “ gilt-edged ” 
securities, whose principal and interest 
are as safe as is humanly possible, the 
income yield at present is from about 
41, per cent to 5 per cent. To this 
category belong the Liberty Loans, 
Joint Stock Land Bank and Federal 
Land Bank bonds, most municipal 
bonds, British and Canadian Govern- 
ment issues—especially those payable 
in dollars, many underlying railroad 
bonds, equipment notes, and a few very 
well-secured industrial and public util- 
ity first-mortgage bonds. 

Underlying railroad bonds are those 
which are the absolutely first obligation 
of the company—the “ bonds which lie 
next to the rails.” Such issues are se- 
cured by first mortgages on essential 
trunk lines, valued at many times the 
amount of bonds outstanding and essen- 
tial to the railroad’s operation. 

These bonds are often followed by 
several junior issues which are second 
to, say, fifth liens on the property. As 
can be readily appreciated, this is an 
added protection, since no interest can 
be paid on these latter bonds until the 
first-mortgage bonds have been taken 
care of, while in case of a reorganiza- 
tion or consolidation, the underlying is- 
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sues are seldom disturbed, no matter 
how much the junior obligations may 
be cut down. 

Equipment notes are secured by first 
liens and usually by actual ownership 
(by the trustee) of rolling stock—en- 
gines, freight cars, etc.—which a rail- 
road has to have in order to keep go- 
ing. They are almost always issued in 
serial form, a certain part maturing 
each year." 

Owing to upset world conditions, very 
few foreign bonds are at present in- 
cluded in the absolutely safe class, but 
many of them come under the second 
division. 

Certain classes of high-grade _first- 
mortgage public-utility issues are suit- 
able for this first part of an investment 
fund. since the companies are supply- 
ing service essential to our daily lives. 
Hydro-electric plants, with their low 
fuel and labor costs, are especially well 
liked. 

A number of first-mortgage bonds of 
manufacturing and other industrial 
companies also come into this first divi- 
sion of investment, but they must be 
carefully scrutinized as to security; 
continued earnings over long periods, 
genuinely valuable plants, able and ex- 
perienced management, necessity of 
product manufactured, etc. Few in- 
dustrial companies are as essential to 
the country as a whole or to their in- 
dividual communities as are railroads 
or street railwa'ys, gas, electric light and 
power plants. 

The second third of an investment 
fund may be placed in those securities 
which just miss being in the first class, 
and which accordingly yield a higher 
interest return, at present about 51, to 
7 per cent. Among them are many in- 
dustrial and foreign government bonds. 
as well as railroad issues which are not, 
strictly speaking, underlying ones. 

The remaining third may be invested 
in preferred or common stocks, paying 
6 per cent to 8 per cent or more, of 
companies which have a good record 
of continuous dividends and earnings, 
together with a generally high standing. 
This part of the fund is used to obtain 
as high an income as seems wise, even 
perhaps at a slight risk of the safety of 
principal and continuance of income. 

In each of these divisions of one’s in- 
come the investment should be diver- 
sified. For instance, with a fund of 
$30.000 which gives $10,000 to each 
part, a good arrangement for the first 
would be to place $2,000 in Liberties, 
$1,000 in each of two different muni- 
cipal issues or a British and a Canadian 
Government bond, $3,000 in three dif- 
ferent underlying railroad bonds and 
$3,000 in buying three high-grade pub- 
lic-utility or industrial bonds, each is- 
sued by a different company. In this 
way the chance of loss in one’s invest- 
ments is very small, since it is spread 
over a number of issues as well as a 
number of different kinds of issues 
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The Book Shelf 


Batouala, by Rene Maran (Seltzer, 
1922): Winner of the Prix Goncourt, 
it is a story of Negro life in the French 
Congo, told by a negro genius from the 
viewpoint of a Negro savage. Stark and 
brutal in its simplicity, it carries the 
heat and hate and lust of the jungle, 
restless with a brooding dread of the 
inevitable whites. A book without pret- 
tiness or “ morals,” to be read with an 
open mind for its marvellous beauty of 
workmanship, its mastery of words, it: 
sullen beat of Negro thought, its amaz 
ing presentation of Negro psychology. 


Maurice Guest, by Henry Hande 
Richardson (Duffield, 1922): Reprin 


of a novel which Hugh Walpole says has 
more than any other “ deeply and per 
sistently influenced the writing of the 
younger generation.” Placed in_ the 
music schools of Leipzig, it is the stor) 
of a man who was always inopportune 
Sensitive, mediocre, and tragically real 
izing it, he is never more than almost a 
pianist, a friend, a lover. The book is 
heavy and over-minute. It contains the 
season’s worst drawn Americans. Its 
value lies in its impression of unfalter- 
ing truth, its marvellous interfusion of 
incident, environment and character. 
and its inevitable downward sweep, a 
rush so powerful that the Fates them- 
selves seem to be personally superin- 
tending it. 


Books and Characters (Harcourt. 
Brace, 1922), by Lytton Strachey—A 
collection of charming essays written 
before “Queen Victoria.” Contains 
some splendid stuff on Voltaire, and a 
portrait of Lady Hester Stanhope that 
is inimitable. 


The Village Street (Putnam, 1922), 
by Frederick Faust—A group of quiet 
poems, by a new poet. Young in their 
moralizing, yet they bear the flame of 


fitful beauty. M. A. 


The Social Trend (Century, 1922), 
by Edward Alsworth Ross, professor of 
Sociology in the University of Wiscon- 
sin: Few books of sociology have the 
quality and degree of interest that Pro- 
fessor Ross has given to this “ attempt 
of an observer at the masthead to judge 
the probable course of the ship.” Its 
interest is threefold—the author’s vivid 
manner of presenting information; his 
keen perception of meaning in masses 
of fact not wholly unfamiliar, and the 
breadth and freedom of his point of 
view. The relation of the vanishing 
frontier to the vanishing of personal 
freedom; the reason why a falling 
birth-rate is no occasion for alarm; the 
undercurrent of women moving toward 
greater dependence—are among the 
themes that keep one reading with 
fiction intensity. 


Please mark that ballot on page 4. 
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Florence King 


(Continued from page 13) 
country to occupy this prominent posi- 
tion. And its importance may be judged 
by the fact that before this court are 
brought violators of the pure food laws. 
the federal child labor laws and the 
eighteenth amendment — matters — in 
which all women voters are vitally 
interested. 

Miss King’s candidacy is being sup- 
ported by such local organizations as 
the Woman’s Republican Club, the 
League of Cook County Clubs, the 
American Association of Engineers, the 
Professional Engineers’ Political Club, 
and the Woman’s Bar Association of 
Chicago. Advocates of her appointment 
insist that, out of the 105 federal judges 
now sitting—a number soon to be in- 
creased to 130 by the appointment of 
the extra twenty-five—women voters are 
surely entitled to at least one highly 
qualified representative of their own 
sex! 

The privilege of nominating the ap- 
pointee belongs to Senator Medill 
McCormick, as representative of the 
northern district of Illinois, who is not 
enthusiastic about women in high execu- 
tive or administrative posts. All those 
who appreciate what an impetus the ap- 
pointment of a woman federal judge 
will give the women’s cause should 
write both Senator McCormick and 
President Harding urging the selection 
of Miss King when the matter is taken 
up at the next session of Congress 
opening in December. 


Florence Allen 


(Continued from page 13) 
Dealer with teaching and acquiring a 
master’s degree in political science 
Then she studied law at Chicago Uni- 
versity and New York University Law 
Schools, meantime lecturing on political 
history to women’s clubs, and in 1913 
was graduated from New York, with 
honors. The next year she was ad- 
mitted to the Ohio bar, and practised 
actively until 1919. 

It was Florence Allen who in 1916 
carried the East Cleveland Municipal 
Woman Suffrage case through the East 
Cleveland charter commission hearings, 
arguing it before the Ohio Supreme 
Court. This was the case which estab- 
lished the right of women to vote in 
East Cleveland, Lakewood and Colum- 
bus. One judge of the Supreme Court 
said that her argument was the best 
made in the state court that year. 

She was also a suffrage defender in a 
referendum case on the Reynolds presi- 
dential suffrage law in 1917, and in 
1919 she appeared for the women 
street-car conductors before the Na- 
tional War Labor Board—the first 
woman attorney to appear before that 
body. Next, she was appointed as- 






sistant County Prosecutor of Cuyahoga 
County—again “first woman,” and 
when it came to her election to her 
present “first woman” place, as Judge 
of the Court of Common Pleas, it was 





by the greatest vote ever given any 
judicial candidate for that court. That 


time too, she ran as an independent, 
polling 118,000 votes, with her nearest 
rival 10,000 behind. 

There it is!—her record—filled with 
honors, hard work, pioneering success. 
The rest of her is the highest type of 
public spirit, courage, straightforward 
honesty and simplicity, and—inciden- 
tally—fine musicianship, and a_plat- 
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form that amounts to this: law enforce- 
ment, justice, business methods applied 
to the courts, efficiency, moral standards 
actively functioning in government. 


LAST minute news is that a woman 

has been appointed to the United 
States Senate—the first instance. Sen- 
ator Watson of Georgia died September 
26. and his successor is to be nomin- 
ated at a special primary on October 


17. Mrs. W. H. Felton, of Cartersville. 
called “The Grand Old Lady of 
Georgia.” has been appointed for the 


interval between now and election. It 
is a good precedent. 
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With Our Readers 
SALVATION Army man from Hack- 
ensack, New Jersey, has been stopping 

at our door every now and then for several 
years to collect newspapers, magazines and 
such other things as we could spare and he 
could use. Late last winter I asked him 
if there was much suffering among the poor 
in Hackensack. 

“No,” he replied, “there is less than I 
ever saw before. In families where I used 
to find the cupboard empty and the children 
barefooted and half naked, they are buying 
sewing-machines and even pianos. And 
they are starting accounts in the savings 
banks. When I go to these homes and see 
the signs of prosperity, I ask how it hap- 
pens and the women answer: ‘Prohibition has 
done it. My man used to spend everything 
he earned at the corner saloon. Now there 
is no corner saloon and he brings his money 
home for his family. Praise God.’ ” 

Marcaret Porch Hamitton. 

Leonia, New Jersey. 

HAVE taken great interest and pleasure 

in the Woman Citizen until the issue of 
the ninth. The article on divorce by Juliet 
Everts Robb was a shock to me, because she 
approves of breaking God’s laws in the 
matter. Such a course can only bring dis- 
aster on our country, and our object is the 
welfare of our country. The ideas expressed 
are purely pagan and I beg you to keep 
your paper free of them. 

Autce G. Hurp. 

Barton, Vt. 
| iy agate agree with the article on divorce 

in the last Citizen. But there are many 
who think the line of argument used quite 
sinful and irreligious because, they say: 
“ We must obey the word of Christ and He 





has forbidden divorce save on one ground.” 

I have found that with these people it 
has more effect to call attention to the 
fact that Christ was not talking to legisla- 
tors or even voters and could therefore not 
have had in mind legislative principles. 

In fact he tells us that Moses, who, they 
will most stoutly maintain, was God’s own 
inspired law-giver, gave a law for divorce 
that permitted men to divorce their wives 
at will. He did it “ Because of their hard- 
ness of heart.” Now does not that saying 
put Christ’s authority on the side of rational 
consideration of human conditions by law- 
givers? 

People cannot legislate to force one to 
turn the other cheek, nor can the morals 
of the community be helped by the strict 
laws for divorce which practically make a 
woman a subject of her husband unless she 
can prove to a court his infidelity. 


I have noticed that same man is credited 
with the proposal to forbid private manu- 
facture of munitions. The women of Aus- 
tralia were publishing that as part of their 
platform at the very beginning of the war 
if not before. I took a paper from there 
for a time as foreign news editor of the 
Woman Citizen. 

Heten Lovet. Miriio0n. 

Des Moines, Ia. 

OUR splendid magazine is invaluable 

for ready reference in carrying out a 
program for any community that will in- 


_ clude the social safeguarding of women and 


It is one of the best that comes 
I could not do my public work 


children. 

to my desk. 
without it. 

Harrie C. Youna. 

(W. C. T. U. of Southern California, 

Los Angeles.) 









OUR OWN DINGBATS 


ETTING exciting, isn’t it?— poli- 
tics, primaries, elections, women 
popping up all over the place as can- 
didates. © © ® We're asking you all to 
tell us the name of every woman can- 
didate you hear of above the rank of 
dog-catcher, and then we're going to 
get a large flat space—a 9xlI2 rug, 
maybe—and spread them all out and 
add them all up for you. ® © ® We 
think the result will be valuable, how- 
ever painful the process. © ® © We 
havea grievance. Oncea day, anyhow, 
we geta letter addressed to the Woman's 
Citizen. Whaddye mean Woman's 
Citizen? © ® © However illogically, 
that sounds like a man—maybe a man 
under feminine influence, but neverthe- 
less a man. © ® © And while we wel- 
come men readers, and can think up 
quite a number of nice things to say 
about the sex, this magazine is nol 
about any woman’s citizen; it is about 
women who are citizens themselves. 
® ® ® Speaking of words (and preju- 
dices), consider that Boston councilman 
who launched an attack on Webster's 
Dictionary because it is pro-British. 
® ® @ He was looking up the word 
constitution, to get some good patriotic 
thunder foraspeech. And that diction- 
ary coldly defined constitution in a way 
to fit various other countries. Not a 
throb. © ® © This man Webster ought 
to be investigated. © © ® No, enjoined. 
® © @ Injunctions are so much more 
the thing, these days. © © © People 
who think the old fashioned virtue of 
self-sacrifice is playing out are referred 
to the Women’s Self-Governing Asso- 
ciation of Northwestern University. 
Those heroic co-eds have agreed to cut 
out dates with university men Mon- 
days, Tuesdays and Thursdays during 
the coming year in order not to inter- 
fere with the men’s athletic training, so 
important to the prestige of the school. 
® © © We're getting old, all right. 
Nothing else could account for our 
inclination to inquire what sacrifices 
are being made for the university men’s 
study hours. © © ® Excuseitplease. 
® © ® We're rather low in our minds, 
anyhow. © @ ® It’s all very pleasant 
for Europe and South America to have 
Mrs. Catt coming to them, but how 
about us? You readers won't be so 
badly off, because she has promised to 
write for you in the Citizen, but up 
here on the fourteenth-floor-rear it is 
a dismal business. © © © It should have 
been in our contract that she must stay 
at home. © © © We wrote to one of our 
contributing editors some time ago for 
a new photograph, to replace a poor 
one, and she wrote back saying that 
personally she didn’t like her face and 
she would give us permission to choose 
for her a “pseudo-phiz.” @ © ® We 
won't do it, but we like the word. 
@@@ Who started this dastardly 
attack on the Democratic donkey? 
Missouri—yes: the despatches say that 
the Executive Committee of the Demo- 
cratic State Committee put down the 
donkey from his high estate as party 
emblem, and so far as Missouri is con- 
cerned the Goddess of Liberty will 
henceforth represent Democracy. ® ® @ 
Missouri, true; but who in Missouri? It 
looks touslikea woman’s work. Let her 
stand out boldly and confess. © © @ 
Maybe she might try for one of our 
prizes for influence-on-election stories. 
P. S.—Did she give a thought to the 
elephant and the cartoonist? She didn’t. 
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For Madame 
CHIFFON VELVET 


GOWNS 


The Long Svelte Fashion 
That Gives Madame The 
Slender Silhouette . . 


CHIFFON VELVET GOWN 
(illustrated) with bloused 
panel bodice circular skirt 
and girdle motif of silver 
thread and beads; 

brown, taupe or black 55.00 


WOMEN’S GOWN SHOP—Third Floor 


Franklin Simon & Co. 


A Store of Individual Shops 
FIFTH AVENUE 


37th and 38th Sts. New York 
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Some NEW Striking Novels 
ESCAPE 


By JEFFERY E. JEFFERY 
A novel about a heroine who finds 
“this freedom” and—does not go 
to the dogs because she goes into 
business. 
Mr. Jeffery writes of her love 
and her business ventures with 
genial understanding. His book 
by the English critics is called 
“ strong, powerful, moving.” 
$2.00 
FRUIT OF THE TREE 
By HAMILTON FYFE, 
Author of “The Widow's Cruse.” 
Mr. Fyfe contrasts two types of 
woman—the woman who seeks 
to avoid the burden of mother- 
hood, and the woman who is a 
natural mother. He does not 
take sides; he does not plead or 
preach; he sets forth these prob- 
lems of personality with the fine 
humor that made the author of 
‘The Widow's Cruse” a ta 


vorite. $2.00 
i eetiiaieenieeeeaindl 


Judge Geo. W. Simpson 
rendered .the following verdict 
upon these three books attacked 
by the New York Society for the 
Suppression of Vice. 

“T have read the books with sed- 


ulous care. I find each is a 
distinct contribution to the liter- 
ature of the day. Each of the 


books deals with one or another 
phase of present thought.” 


WOMEN IN LOVE 


By D. H. LAWRENCE 


This fifteen-dollar book, which 
the great English author con- 
siders his own masterpiece, now 
available in a _popular-priced 
unabridged edition at $2.50 


Casanova’s Homecoming 
By ARTHUR SCHNITZLER 
Heywood Broun: “A glorious 
piece of work. I honestly have 
not the slightest notion why it 
was haled into court.” 

Limited edition $10.00 


A Young Girl’s Diary 
With a Preface by Sigmund Freud 

The Nation: “It has the rich 

and satisfying truth of art.” 

$5.00 


A Book for Children and—Everyone Else 


To be ranked with “ Alice in 
Wonderland.” It will surprise 
you by its charm. It ts steeped 
in beauty. It has delicious humor 


The Adventures of 
MAYA THE BEE 


By WALDEMAR BONSELS 


Illustrated with head and tail pieces 
in black and white for each chapter 
and four full-page colored illustra 
tions by HOMER BOSS 

Maya was not a bee like other bees 
From the very hour of her birth 
she made up her mind that she was 
not going to work and make honey, 
day in and day out. She would go 
out and see the world for herself and 
have adventures and experiences. 
Maya was a dear little girl-bee 


You laugh and cry with her You 
thrill with her adventures You 
love her. Svo. $3.00 


Thomas Seltzer 5 W. 50th St., N.Y. 

















S Mrs. John Wallace Riddle she is the 
> wife of a former United States Ambas- 
sador to Russia and of the present ambas- 
sador to Argentina. As Theodate Pope (her 
maiden name), she is an architect with a 
flourishing business office in the heart of 
New York City and a man associate, Mr. 
Leland Lyon, who cooperates with her, do- 
ing the draughting and the carrying out of 
her designs. As an architect she has made 
an exhaustive study of all the details of her 
profession and is the designer of many beau- 
tiful places besides those shown on this page 
—see the Westover Academy for Girls in 
Connecticut at the bottom of the page; the 
home of Mr. Joseph B. Chamberlain, Middle- 
bury, Connecticut, above at the left, and the 
Dormer House, Locust Valley, Long Island, 
to the right above. As a designer, and be- 
cause of her insistence on perfection in detail, 
she was chosen to construct the Roosevelt Me- 
morial House on East 20th Street, New York 
—the model of which was shown last month 
at the Women’s Activities Exhibit. And as 
a combination of all these she is the founder 
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of the unique community school for boys 
which is being planned at Old Farms, Avon, 
Connecticut, in memory of her father and 
mother, and which is a big story in itself. 

Theodate Pope’s interest in architecture be- 
gan to develop early. At school, she says, 
when other girls were planning dresses she 
would be drawing plans for buildings, and 
her ambition to become an architect was fur- 
thered by the opportunities she had for wide 
and constant travel. Her love for the English 
style of architecture is shown again and 
again, particularly in those forms of construc- 
tion which permit of the use of wooden 
beams, built into masonry, and stone slag 
roofs laid on by hand as a mason lays a 
wall. In the building of her school for boys 
she will allow no steel nor concrete to be 
used. 

And, speaking of boys, Mrs. Riddle, hav- 
ing no children, has adopted two boys, and 


Johnston and Hewitt, New York their education is being carefully carried out 


Westover Academy seen 
from another angle 





in conformity with the ideals which have in- 
spired the plans for her community school 
in Connecticut, known as the Avon School. 


Photo by F. A. Stone, Waterbury, Conn. 





